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EORPORTAL “NOTES 


HE Lonpon Mercury has received an indignant letter from a lady 

living in Italy—an Englishwoman—saying that she will not renew 

her subscription to this magazine or buy any other journal that 

comes from England so long as this country pursues its present 
policy towards Italy. This seems to be a little hard on THz LONDON 
Mercury, which is not a political journal, and very hard on certain other 
journals which, being political, are as pro-Mussolini as Mussolini’s Italian 
Press. How ungrateful to Lord Beaverbrook, for example, who is doing 
his best for a fellow dictator ; and to Mr. J. L. Garvin, a surely unexpected 
ally ; and to the editor of Time and Tide, who, against her own opinions 
and those of her paper, has broadmindedly given hospitality to Mr. 
Bernard Shaw in one of his moods of destructive, inertia-producing gaiety. 

con on on 


AM not proposing to enter into that controversy. It is outside our 

province. I shall say nothing, if I can help it, which would offend the 
susceptibilities of the English lady who is devoting her attention exclusively 
to Italian literature. It is, however, to our purpose here to consider what 
is the attitude of the literary man or artist, gua literary man or artist, to 
insistent public and practical matters—the international crisis, the General 
Election, defence, unemployment, Big Business, party politics. I may be 
allowed for the sake of argument to assume the existence of such a thing 
“as the mere literary man or the mere artist—that is to say, to take one 
element which is present in some degree in the personality of every sensi- 
tive human being, and isolate it, and consider how, under its promptings, 
he will behave on various occasions. This is to assume the existence of an 
individual primarily interested in art, literature and intelligent recreation 
—or rather, shall I say, in that approach to actual experience which we 
take to be that of the imaginative artist. 

con Ag) mn 


T is not, then, suggested that the world is divided up into two mutually 
exclusive classes, the one consisting of practical people, especially 
interested in such things as politics, and the other of contemplative people, 
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who read poetry and have a taste in pictures. If we were really going to 
divide the world up like that, we should have to add other classes—including 
those who are primarily interested, for example, in dog-races or boxing 
matches. But the human race does not arrange itself like that. Mr. Priestley 
goes to boxing matches, but he is also a writer of good literary essays. 
Often the various elements overlap, intermingle and cannot easily be 
separated in given individuals. But sometimes they can. One cannot easily 
think of Keats, or Rossetti or Walter Pater as a party-politician, or imagine 
the late Joseph Chamberlain as a poet. Those are extreme cases, but 
apart from such cases it is surely a fact that there are groups of persons 
whose conscious approach to life tends to be through the imagination or 
by means of a sharpened critical apparatus, and other groups consisting 
of those who are primarily occupied with getting things done through 
politics, social reform or other practical activity. There are not many 
persons like, shall I say, Professor Gilbert Murray, who can turn readily 
from intimate intercourse with the Greek tragic poets to the dusty con- 
flicts of international politics, or like Mr. H. W. Nevinson, who has 
always gone about promoting this social cause and that and simultaneously 
spreading the sweetness and light of the classic writers. 
74) on mn 

MUST not pause to describe this archetypal literary man of whom I 
| fae speaking. He is, of course, a person well read, but the extent of 
his reading is not so important as the manner of his reading. He reads for 
the sake of the experience which he derives from reading ; and may even 
labour in the process in order that the activity of understanding may be 
more fruitful and rich. But literature for him is not opposed to life, but 
an extension of it—life projected backwards and forwards in space and 
time, and, so far from being irrelevant to the here and now, is the back- 
ground without which it is unintelligible or only half intelligible, or the 
illuminant which makes visible hitherto unnoticed elements in the present. 
This man is not in the least indifferent to ordinary life or its common- 
places ; he accepts them for the little or much that they may be worth. 
What his reactions will be to natural scenery, to ancient and modern 
architecture, to a banquet of city gentlemen at the Guildhall, or to a 
football match, I need not attempt to suggest except to say that in all cir- 
cumstances of life he is alert, and anxious not only to get choice, pleasur- 
able impressions from what is going on, but impressions which will stand 
the test of comparison with the rest of reality—in other words, he wants 
the truth, or something that is as free from falsehood as possible. 

He clearly cannot fail to be intensely interested in such a matter as a 
General Election, which is of so much concern to the world. For I have 
assumed him to be not less interested in actual life than other people, 
but more. But he will endeavour to take the situation at its real rather 
than its surface value. Though he will not think that what people say is 
more true because they are speaking under excitement or the influence 
of mass-emotion, on the other hand he will remember that mass-emotion 
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may also represent that intensity of feeling which the majority of people 
at more normal times miss. He will at least be anxious to take his part in 
helping sanity to prevail. 
won wor con 
A LITTLE time ago I had occasion to comment on the neglect of 
the arts by the State, as shown in the inadequate expenditure on 
museums and art galleries, the refusal to subsidize a National Theatre 
or National Opera House, or to give adequate pensions to men of letters. 
But it is fair to add that there are two sides to this question. If the State is 
disdainful of letters, is it not also true that men of letters—those at least 
who are concerned with what is called creative literature—are apt to be 
rather disdainful of the State ? Literature is not politics, and politics is not 
literature, but it is rather a serious matter when the two worlds are as 
aloof from each other as they are in Great Britain. The politician and the 
man of letters are not merely living in the same world; they are dealing 
with the same world. Their methods of approach to it must necessarily 
be different, the one being concerned to control and alter it by organized 
action and the other to present it in various aspects, as he sees it, and under 
a chosen perspective. But that these two worlds should be cut as much 
asunder as they are to-day, that there should be so few contacts, so little 
sympathetic understanding—so much less, certainly, than there was in the 
Edwardian epoch—is not conducive to the health either of politics or 
literature. The one is deprived of imagination and vitality. The other is 
driven back into a narrowed field of private experience. 
tor con om 
N this respect the life of Winifred Holtby, who died on September 2gth, 
was a rare exception. She stood midway between the contrasted 
worlds of politics and imaginative literature. Sometimes she seemed to be 
immersed in the one, sometimes in the other. She brought the gaiety, the 
swiftness, the reckless sympathy which belonged to the essentially imagin- 
ative side of her nature into politics and the breath of la haute politique 
into one or two of her novels. (I see that Mandoa, Mandoa! which the 
Abyssinian affair has turned into a “‘ topical ’’ novel, has just been re-issued 
by Messrs. Collins in their popular Green Leaf Library.) Often her literary 
friends wondered if she were not spending too much of her energy on the 
League of Nations Union, feminist propaganda, the African native problem 
and on political speeches, whilst her political friends regretted that her 
persuasive power as a speaker was not devoted exclusively to politics. The 
call of life, assuming innumerable forms, swept her along as if devouring 
energy left her no choice. But it was determined by her nature—generous, 
so that no demand from friends or from causes could be resisted ; recep- 
tive of imaginative ideas which flashed upon her and held her under their 
spell till some new book was all too hurriedly begun and finished ;_ irre- 
sponsible and gay, so that she would have welcomed more well-earned 
moments of pleasure if obtrusive duty had not constantly hindered. A life 


lived quickly, productively and splendidly. 
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WILL close with a word about THe Lonpon Mercury. I like to 
Linink of this as a joint enterprise between staff, contributors and 
regular readers, who have taken their respective shares in making the 
quality of the journal what it is, for better or worse, and in working up a 
circulation which now considerably exceeds the total of the combined 
circulations of the Mercury and the BooKMAN as they were a year ago. 
Never before, I think, has the prospect been so good for turning a literary 
magazine into a complete success, not merely from the literary point of 
view, but also the economic. In the past it has again and again happened 
that the literary public has proved to be either too small or too apathetic 
to ensure the independence of a magazine devoted to its interests. ‘That 
time seems to have gone. We are in sight of the goal, and a little more 
progress will bring us there. But I have no hesitation in saying to readers 
that if we are to get there quickly it must be with their co-operation. It is 
no use any of us talking and talking, as we have all done at one time or 
another, about the shoddy journalism which is to be seen all round us, or 
lamenting the absence of a journalism sincere in its approach to creative 
literature, if, when a genuine effort is made to fill the gap, we will not 
ourselves lift a finger in active support. 

There are differences of opinion, of course, among men of letters and 
artists ; there are groups and coteries ready to tear one another to pieces. 
But when all is said and done it is worth remembering that there is more in 
common between members of opposing schools of literary thought than 
there is between any of them and the massed forces of Philistinism which 
are ready and anxious to destroy the whole lot of them. THE LONDON 
Mercury does not stand for any special group or coterie; it welcomes 
good writers of any school or of any age. Granted that from time to time 
it is sure to offend these or those by some feature or possibly even by 
some error, nevertheless, if its aim on the whole seems to be well conceived 
and competently carried out, it is surely not too much to expect that 
readers should play their part by making the magazine better known to their 
friends and recruiting new supporters. 

If for a single year the friends of the good in literature and art would 
support their cause with as much energy as their enemies in the Philistine 
Press oppose it, the battle would be won. 


R. A. SCOTT-JAMES 
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SALOME 
Woodcut by Hans BALDUNG GRIEN (c. 1476-1545) 


POEMS 


By JAN STRUTHER 


“TO GROW OLDER ..." 


O grow older is this : 
To feel on the first rose 
The breath malign and fell 


Of the first icicle, 
And in the earliest kiss 
The handshake of farewell. 


To turn at length heart-craven : 
Deliberately to close 

Your senses to the spring 
Because her wiles must bring 
December round again ; 

To shun love’s foothills even, 
Fearing to reach the crest 

Of joy, and see beyond 

No choice but to descend 
Those slopes of less-than-best 
Which are most kin to pain. 


And in the end to find 

Sole refuge in the mind— 
That princely solitude 

Where the meek seasons spin 
Swift, slow, to suit your will, 
Or whirl a-widdershin 

From rose to daffodil ; 

Where love no sequence keeps, 
But at your bidding leaps 
—Bold, gentle, sweet, or hot— 
From mood to mood, 

Yet wanes not, withers not. 


JAN STRUTHER 


WINDFALL 
"Te past is never dumb. There’s no foretelling 


On what fine night, years after, carelessly twisting 
The fluted knob of memory, ranging the ether 
For random music to while an hour away, 
You'll chance upon its wave-length, hair’s-breadth trembling 
Between the powerful signals of the near-at-hand. 


It comes through faintly at first. The ear, straining, 

Hears only the stressed beats ; but soon, accustomed 

To delicate vibrations, catches the flow of the tune. 

And then eyes close, limbs slacken: but the spirit dances, 
Weaving into long-lost patterns old steps recaptured, 
Harvesting with wonder and delight this windfall joy. 


ORCHESTRAL SCORE 


F only one could read the score of a situation : 
Take in with the heart the inevitabilities 
Which the mind’s eye foresees— 
Its hopes, delights and pangs, 
Its foredoomed pattern of theme and variation ; 
Hear the unbearable sweetness and swell of strings, 
The halcyon clarinet, the flute’s precision, 
The lift-heart brass, the brusque emphatic drum, 
Quietly within one, like a trained musician 
Turning over intricate pages in a silent room: 
If only one could read the score of a situation, 
And not go to the concert, not have to live it through. 


STILL LIFE 


THIS ENEMY 


By A. A. LE M. SIMPSON 


[es enemy, using me for his negative ends, 


turning my fresh love sour among friends ; 
slingeing behind evening trunks of trees, 
locking me smartly from those and these ; 
rationalizing my upward-springing rr 
with firm thin lips, thumb pointing to the ceiling ; 
luringly laired in the thick flesh from which 
his hidden hole he’ll strike you cold in a ditch ; 
coiled beside the hot rock at noon, 
persuading travellers to the afternoon ; 
counsel accusing before a fore-judged court, 
passing faked currency, forged thought : 
this enemy using me to say and do 
what my best friend would never bring me to. 


pov OLA ADD 


By IVOR BANNET 


HIS is a theme for music ; pluck it out, 
blind harp-strings, from the heart, and let it lurk 
a golden moment in the tapestries, 
glide deftly through the throng of heart-deaf people 
and lose its limpid note among the chairs 
where all good music’s broken. Here are plush 
and damasked coquetries of builder’s art, 
a Persian carpet and Brazilian mask 
for listeners, O breaking heart-strings, play 
to the cool and dignity of noble works 
and man’s quick hand, not soul, for you are soul, 
my song, and vases stir, and mirrors gape, 
wiser than those that made them, till my music 
shivers amongst the crystals of the lights 
and is an arc of sunlight. 
Music, be still, 
for these things have no ears, no eyes, no hearts, 
and, like the Beloved, break my song with silence. 


A. B. WALKER 


AGONY IN PASSING 


By A. B. WALKER 


FEASTED my eyes on the thunder of your hair ; 
[sembing I touched your shoulders with my china hands : 
I thought that my hands would break if I held you. 
I thought I should crumble when you said, ‘‘ Come.” 
But I could not move though you said, ‘“‘ Come. Come.” 
I could only stand and gaze 
where there rain had left jewels on the rose. 


I stood and I forced my hands, my china hands, 
to touch your cheek ; 

amazed, I watched the blood spout from my wrists 
and saw my snapped hands upon the floor, 

while you stood smiling, 

smiling at my china hands upon the floor. 


I saw the holes appear where your eyes had been, 
two black windows into the pit of your mind. 
Feverishly I came close and, head on side, 
peered like a robin into the depths of your mind. 
At what I saw my body turned to water 

and ran away, steaming, between my legs : 

at what I saw God screamed in my mind 

and, screaming, ran wildly out of me for ever. 


I approached you, my brother, slowly I came near 

and, as slowly, you faded away before my eyes 

until where you had been two toads stood 

blinking their jewel-eyes and croaking in chorus, ‘‘ Come.” 
When I would not move they leaped at me 

and straddled, clutching with slimy limbs, across my head. 
God, how I laughed and laughed 

until I fell writhing and wrestling upon the floor. 


I watched your breasts swell and heave beneath your dress ; 
I saw your feet, like flowers, peeping below. 

I looked and I saw fangs where your teeth had been, 

I saw fangs, fangs where your mouth had been. 

My lips turned to water as I fell from your kiss, 

as I slid between the hills of your breasts, 

as I crashed, screaming, to the floor. 


Io 


A DAY 


I watched you with pent eyes, my lover, 

with eyes streaming with the sea, I watched you. 
Through the veil of my tears I saw your full bust shrivel, 
I saw your red lips melt to blood . . . 

I hold my bursting arms out to you, my brother, 

I hold out my arms . . . but love has taken you away. 


A DAY 
By VALENTINE ACKLAND 


+ E keeps on asking me to fix the day— 
H: always answer: Why worry to-day ? 


There’s always to-morrow, and another day ie 


These, who only carry their lives about, 
These can afford to flout 
Anything, almost, knowing no fear nor doubt—— 


But we, with more than time to bear, 
May never dare 
To wear the pride these wear. 


Cravens we must go 
Always, being tethered low 
By weights they do not know. 


Burdened by something less 
Than fears for happiness— 
Our aviator’s dress 


Provides no parachute, 
No buoyancy to unsuit 
Our weighted tendency to root. 


We have no time to spend, 
To-morrow may be an end— 
And when we die that dies for which we spend 


All minutes of each day— 
More than she casts away, 
Perhaps, who does not fear to waste a day. 


VALENTINE ACKLAND 


OUT IN. THE WORLD 


By VALENTINE ACKLAND 


UT in the world silence is nothing ; they are counting 
Only the cost, and quiet costs nothing 
Yet. Once there we are set to recounting 

Trial, fever, fret, any pain or pleasure ; but nothing 

Is said of half-measures. Once there, begin 

To reckon as they reckon, run as they run— 

Hunt hare not be hare ; evade the gin, 

Spring trap, avoid snare. But before this is begun 

Spend time for a pause, still unaware of spending. 

Wise in older lore—before you unlearn 

Remember ; then out—lIt is ending. 

You inherited silence and nothing. The rest you mustearn. 


Wood Engraving by REYNOLDS STONE 
from “ A Butler's Recipe Book 1719,” edited by 
Philip James, with a foreword by Ambrose Heath 
(Cambridge University Press) 
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DRAMATIS PERSON, 1896-1902 
By W. B. YEATS 


[Mr. Yeats’s new autobiographical work, which begins here, will be continued in the 
December (the special Christmas) number, and concluded in Fanuary] 


I 


HEN I was thirty years old, three great Galway demesnes, 

within a half-hour and two hours’ walk of each other, lay about 

Coole House, Tullyra Castle and Roxborough House. They 

were so old they seemed unchanging : now all have been divided 
among small farmers, their great ancient trees cut down. Roxborough House 
was burnt down during the civil war; Coole House has passed to the 
Forestry Department, but Tullyra Castle is inhabited by blood relatives 
of those who built it. I went there for the first time with Arthur Symons, 
then editor of the Savoy Magazine. I was taking him here and there 
through Ireland. We had just been sightseeing in Sligo. Edward Martyn, 
met in London, perhaps with George Moore, had seemed so heavy, 
uncouth, countrified that I said as we turned in at the gate: “‘ We shall 
be waited on by a barefooted servant.” I was recalling a house seen at 
Sligo when a child. Then I saw the great trees, then the grey wall of the 
Castle. Edward Martyn brought us up the wide stairs of his Gothic hall 
decorated by Craise and showed us our rooms. 

“You can take your choice,” he said. I took out a penny to toss, shocking 
Symons, who was perhaps all the more impressed by his surroundings 
because of what I had said about bare feet. I think the man of letters has 
powers of make-believe denied to the painter or the architect. We both 
knew that those pillars, that stair and varnished roof with their mechanical 
ornament were among the worst inventions of the Gothic revival, but upon 
several evenings we asked Edward Martyn to extinguish all light except 
that of a little Roman lamp, sat there in the shadows, as though upon a 
stage set for Parsifal. Edward Martyn sat at his harmonium, so placed 
among the pillars, that it seemed some ancient instrument, and played 
Palestrina. He hated that house in all its detail—it had been built by his 
mother when he was a very young man to replace some plain eighteenth- 
century house—all except an ancient tower where he had his study. A 
fire had destroyed the old house, and whatever old furniture or pictures 
the family possessed, as though fate had deliberately prepared for an 
abstract mind that would see nothing in life but its vulgarity and tempta- 
tions. In the tower room, in a light filtered through small stained-glass 
windows, without any quality of design, made before Whall rediscovered 
the methods of medizval glass-makers, he read Saint Chrysostom, Ibsen, 
Swift, because they made abstinence easy by making life hateful in his 
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eyes. He drank little, ate enormously, but thought himself an ascetic 
because he had but one meal a day, had, though a most courteous man, a 
subconscious hatred of women. 

His father had been extravagantly amorous ;_ I was later to collect folk- 
lore from one of his father’s peasant mistresses, then an old woman. I have 
heard of his getting from his horse to chase a girl for a kiss. Edward’s 
mother who still lived, and is a frail, pinched figure in my memory, had 
tried to marry him to women who did not share or even understand his 
tastes and were perhaps chosen for that reason. Edward, who admired 
Beardsley for his saturnine genius, had commissioned from him a great 
stained-glass window for the hall. And had Beardsley lived another year, 
his fat women, his effeminate men, his children drawn so as to suggest 
the foetus, would have fed Edward’s hatred of life. I can remember his 
mother’s current selection, a pretty somewhat ruddy girl, saying: ‘I 
never could stand those Beardsleys,”’ fixing her eye on an incomparable 
Utamaro. The drawing-room furniture was vulgar and pretentious, because 
he thought himself bound to satisfy what he believed to be the taste of 
women. Only his monk-like bedroom, built over the stables and opening 
into the tower on the opposite side to the house, his study in the tower, 
and the pictures, showed his own improving taste. His first purchase, a 
large coffee-coloured sea picture by Edwin Ellis, not my friend the Blake 
scholar, but the academician—had been a mistake ; then perhaps, under 
the influence of George Moore, a relative on his father’s side, came Degas, 
Monet, Corot, Utamaro, and of these pictures he talked with more intelli- 
gence, more feeling than when he talked of literature. His Degas showed 
the strongly-marked shoulder-blades of a dancing girl, robbing her of 
voluptuous charm. Degas had said to him: “Cynicism is the only 
sublimity.”” It hung somewhere near the Utamaro, which pleased him 
because of its almost abstract pattern, or because the beautiful women 
portrayed do not stir our Western senses. 


II 


When Symons and I paid our visit, Martyn had just finished The 
Heather Field. Alexander had praised it and refused it, and he talked of 
having it produced in Germany. He went daily to some new task, perhaps 
Maeve, but it was, I think, plain to me even then that though he would 
find subjects, construct plots, he would never learn to write; his mind 
was a fleshless skeleton. I used to think that two traditions met and destroyed 
each other in his blood, creating the sterility of a mule. His father’s family 
was old and honoured ; his mother but one generation from the peasant ; 
her father, an estate steward, earned money in some way that I have for- 
gotten. His religion was a peasant religion; he knew nothing of those 
interpretations, casuistries, whereby my Catholic acquaintance adapt 
their ancient rules to modern necessities. What drove him to those long 
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prayers, those long meditations, that stern Church music night after 


fe a) 
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Ill 


ntly, perhaps after Arthur Symons had gone, Lady Gregory 
ie een aE that we had met in London though but for a few 
minutes at some fashionable house. A glimpse of a long vista of trees, over 
an undergrowth of clipped laurels, seen for a moment as the outside car 
approached her house on my first visit, is a vivid memory. Coole House, 
though it has lost the great park full of ancient trees, is still set in the midst 
of a thick wood, which spreads out behind the house in two directions, in 
one along the edges of a lake which, as there is no escape for its water 
except a narrow subterranean passage, doubles or trebles its size in 
winter. In later years I was to know the edges of that lake better than any 
spot on earth, to know it in all the changes of the seasons, to find there 
always some new beauty. I, looking back, wondering at myself, remember 
that I first arrived so full of medizvalism learnt from William Morris, 
that I did not like the gold frames, some deep and full of ornament, round 
the pictures in the drawing-room ; years were to pass before I came to 
love that house more than all other houses, to understand the earlier 
nineteenth and later eighteenth century. 

Every generation had left its memorial; every generation had been 
highly educated ; eldest sons had gone the grand tour, returning with 
statues or pictures; Mogul or Persian paintings had been brought from 
the Far East by a Gregory chairman of the East India Company, immense 
earthenware ewers and basins, great silver bowls, by Lady Gregory’s 
husband, now dead, a famous governor of Ceylon, who had married in 
old age; but of all those Gregorys, the least distinguished, if we are to 
judge by accepted standards, most roused my interest—a Richard who 
at the close of the eighteenth century was a popular brilliant officer in the 
Guards. He was accused of pleading ill-health to escape active service, 
and though exonerated by some official inquiry, resigned his commission, 
gave up London and his friends. He made the acquaintance of a schoolgirl, 
carried her off, put her into a little house in Coole demesne, afterwards 
the steward’s house, where she lived disguised as a boy until his father 
died. They married and at the end of last century the people still kept the 
memory of her kindness and her charity. One of the latest planted of the 
woods bore her name, and is, I hope, still called, now that the Govern- 
ment Foresters are in possession, “‘ The Isabella Wood.” The house itself 
was plain and box-like, except on the side towards the lake, where some- 
body, probably Richard Gregory, had enlarged the drawing-room and 
dining-room with great bow windows. Edward Martyn’s burnt house had 
been like it doubtless, for it was into such houses men moved, when it was 
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safe to leave their castles, or the thatched cottages under the protection 
of their walls; architecture did not return until the cut stone Georgian 
houses of a much later date. 


IV 


Lady Gregory, as I first knew her, was a plainly-dressed woman of 
forty-five, without obvious good looks, except the charm that comes from 
strength, intelligence and kindness. One who knew her at an earlier date, 
speaks of dark skin, of an extreme vitality, and a portrait by Mrs. Stillman 
that may have flattered shows considerable beauty. When her husband died, 
she had given up her London house, had devoted herself to the estate and 
to her son, spending little that mortgages might be paid off. The house 
had become her passion. That passion was to grow more intense as it 
took its place in the public life of Ireland. She was a type that only the 
superficial observer could identify with Victorian earnestness, for her 
point of view was founded, not on any narrow system of morals, but upon 
her sense of great literature, upon her own strange feudal, almost medieval 
youth. She was a Persse—a form of the name Shakespeare calls Percy— 
descended from some Duke of Northumberland ; her family had settled 
in the seventeenth century somewhere in the Midlands, but finding, the 
legend declares, the visits of Lord Clanrickard going and returning between 
his estate and Dublin expensive, they had moved that they might be no 
longer near the high road and bought vast tracts of Galway land. Their 
house, small and plain, but made interesting by its high-pitched roof— 
the first slate roof built in Galway—was beside the road from Gort to 
Loughrea, a few yards from the bounding wall of a demesne that was nine 
miles round. Three or four masons were, during Lady Gregory’s girlhood, 
continually busy upon the wall. On the other side of the road rose the 
Slievoughter range, feeding grouse and wild deer. The house contained 
neither picture nor furniture of historic interest. The Persses had been 
soldiers, farmers, riders to hounds and in the time of the Irish Parliament, 
politicians ; a bridge within the wall commemorated the victory of the 
Irish Volunteers in 1782, but all had lacked intellectual curiosity until 
the last half of the nineteenth century, when Lady Gregory was born and 
her two sisters gave birth to Sir Hugh Lane and to that John Shawe- 
Taylor who made a settlement of the Land Question possible by an act 
of daring I must presently describe. ; 

Popular legend attributes to all the sons of the house daring and physical 
strength ; some years ago, Free State Ministers were fond of recounting 
the adventures of Lady Gregory’s “‘ Seven Brothers,” who no matter who 
objected to their rents, or coveted their possessions, were safe ‘‘ because 
had one been killed, the others would have run down and shot the assassin.” 
Those brothers were figures from the eighteenth century. Sir John Bar- 
rington might have celebrated their lives, but their mother and the mother 
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of John Shawe-Taylor belonged to the nineteenth in one of their character- 
istics. Like so many Irish women of the upper classes, who reacted 
against the licence, the religious lassitude of the immediate past, they were 
fanatical Protestants, and set out to convert their neighbourhood. 

But the born student of the great literature of the world cannot prosely- 
tize, and Augusta Persse, as Lady Gregory was then named, walked and 
discussed Shakespeare with a man but little steadier than her brothers, 
a scholar of Trinity in later years a famous botanist, a friendship ended 
by her alarmed mother. Was it earlier or later that she established a little 
shop upon the estate and herself sold there that she might compel the shop- 
keepers to bring down their exorbitant prices ? Other well-born women 
of that time, Ruskin’s Rose amongst them, did the same. Born in 1852, 
she had passed her formative years in comparative peace, Fenianism a far- 
off threat ; and her marriage with Sir William Gregory in her twenty- 
seventh year, visits to Ceylon, India, London, Rome, set her beyond the 
reach of the bitter struggle between landlord and tenant of the late seventies 
and early eighties ;_ she knew Ireland always in its permanent relationships, 
associations—violence but a brief interruption—never lost her sense of 
feudal responsibility, not of duty as the word is generally understood, but 
of burdens laid upon her by her station and her character, a choice con- 
stantly renewed in solitude. ‘‘ She has been,”’ said an old man to me, “ like 
a serving-maid among us. She is plain and simple, like the Mother of God, 
and that was the greatest lady that ever lived.’ When in later years her 
literary style became in my ears the best written by woman, she had made 
the people a part of her soul ; a phrase of Aristotle’s had become her motto: 
“To think like a wise man, but to express oneself like the common people.” 


V 


When I went to Coole the curtain had fallen upon the first act of my 
drama. In 1891, I had founded in London the Irish Literary Society, 
joined by most London journalists of Irish birth, a couple of years later 
in Dublin, the National Literary Society ; these societies had given, as I 
intended, opportunity to a new generation of critics and writers to denounce 
the propagandist verse and prose that had gone by the name of Irish 
literature, and to substitute for it certain neglected writers, Sir Samuel 
Ferguson, a writer of ballads dry in their eighteenth-century sincerity ; 
Standish O’Grady whose History of Ireland retold the Irish heroic tales in 
romantic Carlyleian prose ; the Clarence Mangan of The Dark Rosaleen ; 
and O’Hussy’s Ode to the Maguire, our one poet raised to the first rank by 
intensity, and only that in these or perhaps in the second of these poems. 
No political purpose informed our meetings, no Lord Mayor, no Member of 
Parliament was elected to the chair. John O’Leary, the old Fenian, since 
his return from his Parisian exile more scholar than politician, first presi- 
dent of the National Literary Society, was succeeded by Dr. Douglas 
Hyde. His famous presidential lecture upon what he called “The De- 
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Anglicisation of Ireland” led to the foundation of the Gaelic League, 
which, though not yet the great movement it became, was soon stronger 
than the movement in English. Irishmen who wrote in the English language 
were read by the Irish in England, by the general public there, nothing was 
read in Ireland except newspapers, prayer-books, popular novels; but 
if the Irish would not read literature it might listen to it, for politics and 
the Church had created listeners. I wanted a Theatre—I had wanted it for 
years, but knowing no way of getting money for a start in Ireland, had 
talked to Florence Farr, that accomplished speaker of verse, less accom- 
plished actress, of some little London hall, where I could produce plays. 
I first spoke to Lady Gregory of my abandoned plan for an Irish Theatre, 
if I can call anything so hopeless, a plan, in the grounds of a little country 
house at Duras, on the sea coast, where Galway ends and Clare begins. 
She had brought me to see the only person in Galway, perhaps I 
should say in Ireland, who was in any real sense her friend. His romantic 
name is written on the frame of a picture by Stott of Oldham in the Dublin 
Municipal Gallery : ‘‘ Given by A. Gregory and W. R. Gregory ”-—Lady 
Gregory’s son, at the time of my first visit a boy of seventeen—‘*‘ In memory 
of Count Florimond de Basterot.” 

In his garden under his friendly eyes, the Irish National Theatre, 
though not under that name, was born. I may then have used for the first 
time the comparison which in later years I turned into a proverb. Except 
during certain summer months, when they roost in the fields, crows at 
nightfall return to the vast rookeries round Tullyra Castle, whirling, 
counter-whirling, clamorous ; excited, as it seems, by the sublime dance. 
It was the one unforgetable event of my first visit as of other visits there. 
And I was accustomed to say to Lady Gregory when it seemed that some 
play of mine must be first performed outside Ireland, or when it seemed, 
as it did once or twice, that I myself might find it impossible to live in 
Ireland: ‘‘ The crows of Tullyra return to their trees in winter” or 
“The crows return at nightfall,” meaning that after my death, my books 
would be a part of Irish literature. She, however, with her feeling for 
immediate action, for the present moment, disapproved of my London pro- 
ject. She offered to collect or give the money for the first Irish performances. 
My Countess Cathleen was ready, and either I or Lady Gregory spoke to 
Edward Martyn, who gave up a proposed German performance and 
became enthusiastic. Then came an unexpected difficulty. Dublin had two 
theatres, the Royal and the Gaiety, that had been granted patents, a 
system obsolete everywhere else. No performance, except for charity, 
could be given but at these two theatres ; they were booked for the best 
months of the year by English travelling companies and in the worst 
months were expensive. We had to change the law, which we did 
with the assistance of an old friend of Lady Gregory’s husband, 
Lecky the historian, representative in Parliament of Trinity College. The 
writing of letters, talks in the Lobby of the House of Commons, seemed. 


to take up all our time. 
B 
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I must have spent the summer of 1897 at Coole. I was involved in a 
miserable love affair, that had but for one brief interruption absorbed my 
thoughts for years past, and would for some years yet. My devotion might 
as well have been offered to an image in a milliner’s window, or to a statue 
in a museum, but romantic doctrine had reached its extreme development. 
Dowson was in love with the wife of a waiter in a restaurant and, expecting 
no return but one game of cards in every week, drowned his sorrows in 
drink. My health was giving way, my nerves had been wrecked. Finding 
that I could not work, and thinking the open air salutary, Lady Gregory 
brought me from cottage to cottage collecting folk-lore. Every night she 
wrote out what we had heard in the dialect of the cottages. She wrote, if my 
memory does not deceive me, two hundred thousand words, discovering 
that vivid English she was the first to use upon the stage. My object was 
to find actual experience of the supernatural, for I did not believe, nor do 
I now, that it is possible to discover in the text-books of the schools, in the 
manuals sold by religious booksellers, even in the subtle reverie of saints, 
the most violent force in history. I have described elsewhere our discovery 
that when we passed the door of some peasant’s cottage, we passed out of 
Europe as that word is understood. ‘I have longed,” she said once: 
“to turn Catholic, that I might be nearer to the people, but you have 
taught me, that paganism brings me nearer still.” 

Yet neither she nor those peasants were pagans. Christianity begins to 
recognize the validity of experiences that preceded its birth and were, in 
some sense, shared by its founders. When later she asked me to annotate 
and introduce her book, Visions and Beliefs, 1 began a study of ‘‘ Spiritual- 
ism,” not only in its scientific form but as it is found among the London 
poor, and discovered that there was little difference except that the experi- 
ence of the cottagers was the richer. Requiring no proof that we survive 
the grave, they could turn to what was dramatic or exciting and though 
more ignorant than the townsmen, lacked vulgarity. Do the cottagers still 
live that mysterious life ? Has it been driven away by exciting tales of 
ambush and assassination or has it become more inaccessible ? When I 
was yet a very young man Sligo people told me whatever I asked, because 
all knew my mother’s father, and some still remembered my father’s 
grandfather ; the people of South Galway did the same because Lady 
Gregory was my friend; an old witch doctor in Clare said to us both: 

I have told you now what I have not told my own wife;” but if a 
stranger or a neighbour that might mock questioned them, they would 
say that all such things had long disappeared through the influence of the 
schools. Once when I heard an old shepherd at Doneraile, where I spent a 
few days, give Lord Castletown such an answer, I said: “‘ Has anybody 
ever gone from here to consult Biddy Earley ?”’—a famous Clare witch, 
and in a moment the man’s. face became excited ; he himself had stood 
at the roadside, watching spirits playing hurley in a field, until one came 
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and pulled the cap over his eyes. What he saw, what he did not see, but 
thought he saw, does not concern me here, being but a part of that tradi- 
tional experience which I have discussed only too much elsewhere. This 
experience is my obsession, as Coole and its history, her hope that her son 
or her grandson might live there, were Lady Gregory’s. 


VII 


It was now that George Moore came into our affairs, brought by Edward 
Martyn, who invited him to find a cast for Heather Field. They were cousins 
and inseparable friends, bound one to the other by mutual contempt. 
When I told Martyn that Moore had good points, he replied: ‘I know 
Moore a great deal longer than you do. He has no good points.” And a 
week or two later Moore said: ‘‘ That man Martyn is the most selfish 
man alive. He thinks that I am damned and he doesn’t care.” 

George Moore had a ceaseless preoccupation with painting and the 
theatre, within certain limits, a technical understanding of both ; whatever 
idea possessed him, courage and explosive power; but sacrificed all that 
seemed to other men good breeding, honour, friendship in pursuit of what 
he considered the root facts of life. I had seen him once in the Cheshire 
Cheese. I had with me some proof sheets of the Ellis and Yeats’ study of 
Blake’s philosophy, and the drooping tree on the second page of The Book 
of Thel stirred him to eloquence. His ‘‘ how beautiful, how beautiful ”’ is 
all I can remember. Then one evening, in a narrow empty street between 
Fleet Street and the river, I heard a voice resounding as if in a funnel, 
someone in a hansom cab was denouncing its driver, and Moore drove 
by. Then I met him in Arthur Symons’ flat in the Temple. He threw 
himself into a chair with the remark: ‘‘ I wish that woman would wash.” 
He had just returned from an assignation with his mistress, a woman 
known to Symons personally, to me by repute, an accomplished, witty, 
somewhat fashionable woman. All his friends suffered in some way ; good 
behaviour was no protection, for it was all chance whether the facts pursued 
were in actual life or in some story that amused him. Had “ that woman ” 
prided herself upon her cleanliness, he would, had he decided upon a 
quarrel, have said with greater publicity: ‘I wish that woman would 
wash.” His pursuit had now and then unfortunate results. ‘‘ What has 
depressed you, Moore?” said an acquaintance. “I have been paying 
attention to a certain woman. I had every reason to think she liked me. 
I came to the point to-day and was turned down completely.” “ You must 
have said something wrong.” “‘ No, what I said was all right.” ‘“‘ What was 
it? “‘I said I was clean and healthy and she could not do better.” Upon 
occasion it made him brutal and witty. He and I went to the town of Galway 
for a Gaelic festival that coincided with some assembly of priests. When we 
lunched at the Railway Hotel the room was full of priests. A Father 
Moloney, supposed to know all about Greek Art, caught sight of Moore 
and introduced himself. He probably knew nothing about Moore except 
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that he was some kind of critic, for he set out upon his favourite topic with : 
“<T have always considered it a proof of Greek purity, that though they left 
the male form uncovered, they invariably draped the female.” ‘“‘ Do you 
consider, Father Moloney,” said Moore in a voice that rang through the 
whole room, that the female form is inherently more indecent than the 
male ?” Every priest turned a stern and horrified eye upon Father Moloney, 
who sat hunched up and quivering. 

I have twice known Moore alarmed and conscience-struck, when told 
that he had injured somebody’s financial prospects—a financial prospect 
is a root fact—but he attacked with indifference so long as nothing suffered 
but his victim’s dignity or feelings. To injure a famous scholar in a quarrel 
not his he had printed all the scandalous stories he could rake together, or 
invent, in a frenzy of political hatred. I had remonstrated in vain except 
that he cut out a passage describing his victim as “a long pink pig _ a 
bets eid thought he might have deprived that scholar of a post he was 

rable. 

He had gone to Paris straight from his father’s racing stables and a house 
where there was no culture, as 5 d 
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had published The Mummer’s Wife, which had made him a considerable 
sensation for it was the first realistic novel in the language, the first novel 
where every incident was there not because the author thought it beautiful, 
exciting or amusing, but because certain people who were neither beautiful, 
exciting, nor amusing must have acted in that way: the root facts of life, 
as they are known to the greatest number of people, that and nothing else. 
Balzac would have added his wisdom, Moore had but his blind ambi- 
tion. Esther Waters should have been a greater novel, for the scene is more 
varied. Esther is tempted to steal a half-crown; Balzac might have made 
her steal it and keep our sympathy, but Moore must create a personifica- 
tion of motherly goodness, almost an abstraction. Five years later he 
begged a number of his friends to read it ; ‘‘ I have just read it,” he said, 
“it has done me good, it radiates goodness.”’ He had wanted to be good as 
the mass of men understood goodness. In later life he wrote a long preface 
to prove that he had a mistress in Mayfair. 


VIll 


I knew nothing of Moore at the time I write of except what Symons 
or Martyn told me, or I had learnt from his occasional articles. I had read 
no book of his, nor would I, had he not insisted, for my sympathies were 
narrow. I cared for nothing but poetry or prose that shared its intensity. 
Florence Farr and I had just begun that attempt described in “‘ Speaking 
to the Psaltery’”’ to revive the ancient art of minstrelsy. Florence Farr 
had ruined her career by premature success. For ten years she had played 
a series of parts, which had through their association with controversial 
movements, attained great publicity. I remember most vividly her perform- 
ance in Arms and the Man and in Rosmersholm, but most of all her first 
success in Doctor Todhunter’s Sicilian Idyll. Because she could not accept 
less than twenty pounds a week without loss of status and got it but rarely 
she was doomed to remain an amateur. Yet her voice was among the most 
beautiful of her time, her elocution, her mastery of poetical rhythm 
incomparable. 
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By LEONID ANDREEFF 


MOTHER and a daughter—together and in poverty. So they 
were left after the publication of the obituary notice : “ In loving 
memory of Yakov Sergeevich Vorobiev,” a retired Colonel await- 
ing his trial. 

The Colonel had died suddenly from heart failure before the hearing 
of his case for mis-spending regimental funds. The money he had devoted 
to the joys of family life: his wife he had spoilt and his daughter he had 
sent toa good school—her, too, he had spoilt. The Colonel had been hand- 
some, tall, pale, reserved and remarkably upright. He had venerated 
woman and had considered all work for her a degradation; paying no 
heed to the scornful whispers of his friends, he and his soldier servant 
had looked after the house, had shopped at the Andreevski market on the 
eve of big holidays and had kept the laundry books. His wife he had only 
allowed to wash his own large glass, but each time he took it, filled with 
strong tea, from her hands, he felt a pang of deep and even painful grati- 
tude. The other work in the house was done by the maid, the dressmaker 
the cook and the housekeeper. There were also theatres and concerts, 
in the stalls, sweets and rare fruit in winter, visitors and suppers with 
wine—and so the Colonel did not notice that he was spending public 
sony and ee bills he could not meet. F 
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hoped for sweets from some unknown benefactor. If the soul of the Colonel 
had not died with his body and had watched them from on high, there 
could have been no limit to its suffering. 

Life, however, does not tolerate exceptional situations, and in the end 
it made the two women conform to law : some kind and influential person 
found Taisiya work; she earned her salary and then began the usual 
Story: a widowed mother and a working daughter—a miserable but 
possible existence. So ten years passed. At first Taisiya cried all day and 
night : she was entirely incapable of work, was called a fool and dismissed 
from her posts; later she grew more efficient, was established in some 
large firm and settled down. For many years her one and real anxiety 
was her red nose; its redness was persistent, horrible and visible, even 
through the powder. All the girls in the office, in the shop and in the street 
had white noses, which reddened only from the cold or damp, but Taisiya’s 
nose—one of ten thousand—was always red without apparent reason. 
Why should this be ? 

Then there came pain all through her narrow chest and neuralgia; she 
felt tired, so tired that she longed to die. In time this passed and then 
began, almost simultaneously, a passionate love for Mikhail Mikhailovich 
Verevkin and a passionate hatred of her mother, Elena Dmitrievna, the 
useless, aged woman. It was terrifying and wicked to hate one’s mother, 
to be enraged by her mere presence, to pray for her to die and long to 
creep up stealthily from behind and hit her with both fists: her head, her 
broad back, her soft and idle hands, which she would raise in self defence 
. . . but Taisiya was well brought up: she remained silent and merely 
wasted away from hatred. One evening she returned from work too tired 
and she no longer wanted to control herself ; her mother, seated in the 
usual place, at the round table, was playing one of her endless games of 
patience and smiling to herself. Taisiya, without greeting her, without 
kissing the soft extended hand, tore from the table the coloured cloth and 
cards, and hissed quite clearly : ‘‘ If only you would die ! I hate you, idle, 
useless woman, evil, dangerous wretch. Alone, on my forty-five roubles, 
I should be happy, I should be a desired bride for any young man, but 
with you I shall perish. You cannot even sweep the floor, nor lay the cloth 
' —glasses you can wash and that is all. For you alone I keep a cook. If 
only you would die!” After this outburst she had convulsions and 
hysterics and in her frenzy she flung a glass of water at her mother. Elena 
Dmitrievna did not dare to change her dress and sat all the evening, wet 
and silent, for Taisiya was silent. ‘‘’T'aisiya—whata beautiful name,” thought 
the girl, already calm, but deliberately keeping closed her eyes, the longer 
to torment her mother. When she imagined the punishment had lasted 
long enough she rose—as though not noticing her drenched, numbed 
mother—drank tea alone, banging the spoon as loudly as she could, 
made her bed, prayed and lay down; only then she sharply ordered : 

“Come to bed, what are you doing? I must rise early in the morn- 
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. 1, your late father . . . a ue 

‘ Pee once atte ted the thin, miserable esd rising to her 
knees, “if you once mention my father—God help you ! aes 

Taisiya then lay down again ; the mother wept for hours, but Laistya, 
when tired of the sound of weeping, fell asleep. For Elena OS 
from that day there were two Taisiyas : one respectfully reserved e Mase 
strangers, brought up in the good school—a model daughter ; the other 
when the two women were alone—a silent horror, a curse, the ghost of 
something dead. And yet, the floor the mother could not sweep, the cloth 
she could not lay, and patience she played in secret—a useless aged woman, 

itable parasite. 

; But her ataare® which won all hearts, was stately. She was tall, 
well built and portly, with double chin and regular features ; she walked 
slowly, as a queen across a stage, and her bearing was reminiscent of 
Catherine the Great. Whatever her personal suffering her poise remained 
unchanged, and in the presence of the old and useless woman, in front of 
strangers, the insignificant Taisiya was quite lost. 


II 


From this moment Mikhail Mikhailovich Verevkin, a young clerk from 
the State Bank, appears to dominate the stage. He was of medium height, 
but dignified in manner and immaculate in dress. His large, flat cheeks, 
strangely inconsistent with his eyes, nose, moustache and pointed chin, 
were the outstanding feature of his face. 

Verevkin sincerely loved Taisiya, but the origin of his love was Elena 

Dmitrievna—*‘ maman,”’ as he called the old lady: her stateliness had 
charmed his heart and filled it with such admiration that it even made him 
love Taisiya. He respected her, he feared her and imagined her a true 
great Catherine ; in secret, as the Colonel, he worshipped her inaction, in- 
no case regarding it as idleness, her endless games of patience, which he 
did not understand, her perfect French. With tremendous effort he had 
learned French himself, had attended the Berlitz school for a whole year, 
to better his pronunciation, and in the Bank he dealt with the correspond- 
ence in that language. But with Elena Dmitrievna French was natural, 
easy, fluent as the twittering of birds. Taisiya could not be compared ! 
Taisiya he even corrected ! And when he thought of the three of them, all 
three, sitting in a comfortable room after the marriage and talking French— 
it seemed to him incredible and superhuman bliss. 
_ But Taisiya,” he would say, as they wandered down the narrow, ill- 
lit street, ‘‘ our marriage at the moment is not possible, just think, what 
can we arrange about maman? We are so poor, we have to work and 
maman 1s accustomed to much luxury, she must have suitable surroundings, 
she cannot live in any dingy place / . . you do understand, Taisiya ? ”’ 


~ But maman is not as exacting as you think, Michel, she could have 
the nursery. . .” | 
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__ “ The nursery ?”? Mikhail Mikhailovich was horrified, “ how can you 
think of such a thing, Taisiya? Children are so disgusting, they will 
Scream . . . how can you think of it ? No, we must wait a little longer. 
We cannot help it. Will you let me come to-morrow and see Elena Dmit- 
_ rievna ? I shall not disturb her ? ” 

“Oh no, she will be glad,” replied Taisiya in despair, as she turned 
down the gloomy street again. It was horrible that already he despised 
their future children ; that he was blind to her charm and insisted on 
seeing Catherine the Great, just like her poor papa ; he did not even under- 
stand that he was smaller than Elena Dmitrievna in stature—he understood 


nothing ! 
After every meeting Mikhail Mikhailovich was elated, as though he had 
had visions of some fairy castle, with footmen in bright liveries . . . and 


Taisiya wept, clutched at her sunken chest and shrieked till midnight, 
standing near her trembling, stately mother—even in fear she was majestic. 
These hours of rage Taisiya termed as “lessons,” but one day, after a 
“lesson,” excessively prolonged, the mother had a stroke, she fell down on 
the floor and several days lay speechless in her bed. Mikhail Mikhailovich 
was deeply grieved and sat for hours at her side and read French novels, 
while Taisiya stood, preparing compresses and medicines. 


III 


Though Mikhail Mikhailovich was bred on land, he loved the sea, and 
so Taisiya took pay in advance and booked a room, for the summer, at 
Ollilé. She wanted rest herself and also hoped the sea, the white nights and 
nocturnal walks along the coast would stimulate Verevkin’s feelings, 
detract his mind from Elena Dmitrievna and solve the thorny problem of 
the marriage. White nights suited Taisiya’s pale and languid face, concealed 
the redness of her nose and emphasized the darkness of her eyebrows. 
She must make use of this ! i 

On the first holiday, when going to the station to meet Mikhail Mikhail- 
ovich, Taisiya sternly told her mother : 

** Nowlisten, to-night Michel and I will go to wander on the sands alone, 
you understand ? If you come with us—just take care!” 

pepo raisiva . 2." 

“‘T have said it once and that should be enough . . . you have already 
ruined all my life, and now be silent, people are looking . . . you parasite ! ” 

That evening, arm-in-arm, she went out with Mikhail Mikhailovich. 
There were the sea, the views, the white night, and the sand caressing 
every footstep ; but Verevkin was indifferent and dull ; his kisses were so 
cold and apathetic that she longed to weep and hit his face. For a moment 
only he was enthusiastic about a visit to Biarritz in the future ; his speech 
was eloquent and fine, and then, quite suddenly, he turned back home. 

“Tt is still early, Michel,” Taisiya pleaded, ‘‘ look at that lovely cloud 


on the horizon.” 
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“No, Taisiya, we have neglected poor maman and left her all alone.” 


““ She loves to be alone, 


neon know, Taisiya, I love the clouds and I have always had a longing 


but my esteem for your mother is far more dear to me,” 
ered Mikhail Mikhailovich and with decided step turned back and 

Taisiya’s tiny footprints. ya ' 
Perk ous cared nae anes walks, days later. Taisiya cried and 
Mikhail Mikhailovich, with his flat, senseless cheeks, was unbearable and 
almost rude. In the end Taisiya wrecked her dreams and asked Elena 
Dmitrievna to join them. It was terrible for three to be together when the 
heart was full of unrequited love, but for Taisiya most terrible and 


unexpected was to see Mikhail Mikhailovich lead her mother by the arm, — 


while she, Taisiya, walked ahead—alone. She tried, tormented by 
suppressed emotion, to take Verevkin’s other arm, but this was not in 
harmony with French, which they were speaking. 

Elena Dmitrievna, remembering the “ lessons,” was first alarmed, she 
could not breathe or talk, but gradually, Verevkin’s adoration, the crumb- 
ling of the sand beneath her feet, the views enveloped her in an enchanted 
and deceptive mist. She dimly felt the Colonel reverently walking at her 
side, and if not walking at her side—then from some unknown higher 
region extending over her his blessing. In tender reverie, in perfect French, 
she talked lightheartedly, laughed quietly, an inward laugh, and told them 
of Biarritz, which she knew. For an instant the sight of Taisiya’s narrow 
back would make her shudder, but soon again the balm of dreams, and 
vague and whispered longings would overwhelm her. 

After the first of these walks Taisiya raved all night and did not go to 
work next morning. After the second and the third, she was petrified and 
silent, and it was frightening to see her dead white face and even pallid 
nose. After the fifth, when Mikhail Mikhailovich had left for town, she 
called her mother to the beach again. 

“Come, I do not want the neighbours to overhear us, put on your shawl, 
you will be cold.” 

Her ghostlike face, her unaccustomed care and the strange firmness of 
her words were terrifying ; they went. A storm was rising on the sea that 
day and the fierce wind swept past their mouths and ears, impeding all 
attempts to talk. 

“ Sit on this stone, your back against the wind, just so,” Taisiya said, 
while she herself remained erect. They did not face each other and it 
seemed they were conversing with some third person present. It was 
incredible that they had been here recently with Mikhail Mikhailovich, 
that they had then talked gaily of the storm in French. 

~ Iam waiting,” said Elena Dmitrievna, not knowing what to fear. 

“It must be either you or I—you understand ? ” 

“No, I do not.” 


Taisiya shouted, or did the wind so reinforce and render harsh her words ? 


Michel, do please look at that cloud on the | 
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“You do not understand. I have already told you—it must be either 
you or I. You see, I cross myself, if this goes on and is repeated I shall take 
poison. I have the poison—do you hear ? I have the poison.” 

At length and calmly she spoke of her cursed life, her cursed love for 
Verevkin, who was a fool and coward, who was afraid to marry her because 
he was so poor and could not build a palace for Elena Dmitrievna. She 
spoke much of herself: that she was unattractive, that she knew it, that 
she would not be spared consumption unless she married ! 

““ Sometimes . . . yes, sometimes,” sobbed Elena Dmitrievna, ‘‘ child- 
ren do bring health, before your birth I too was weak.” 

““ You see,” Taisiya’s voice was cold, ‘‘ how shall I live ? Just think... 
it is no use, I cannot make you understand, you are so spoilt, you have 
always lived at somebody’s expense, but Michel and I are working people, 
you will ruin us. You think he will not curse you later ? He will. Now you 
have fooled him with your French and your appearance, but when he has 
to feed you every day . . . you eat so much, much more than I, and it is I 
who need it, but . . . have you any conscience ?”’ 

- have, my dear Taisiya! <7...” 

*““ Ah nonsense ! It was for you my father spent the money and was a 
martyr all his life, and you again will be to blame if I take poison. But 
what matters it to you ? You only think of playing patience . . . how horrible 
you are, old wretch, cocotte.” 

This word she had not used before ; it checked her further speech and 
in the silence the wind blew louder through her hair; the shawl had 
long slipped from the mother’s head. Taisiya pondered long, but then 
repeated : 

“Well yes, cocotte, of course, they too have hands as yours. If only 
you could feel my hatred!” 

“T feel it, Taichka.” 

‘You lie, you are incapable of any feeling. When I am dead, you may 

regret it, but it will be too late! ” 
“JT shall try,” said Elena Dmitrievna. 

“What will you try ?” A 

“‘T shall try . . . what else am I to say, Taisiya ?” 

Taisiya laughed and as her laugh grew louder, she threw up both her 
arms and walked along the shore, against the wind. 

“Where are you going?” : 

Still laughing Taisiya wandered on, with outstretched arms, then fell 
face downwards on the sand and sobbed and laughed, bit all her fingers, 
pulled out tufts of hair and tore her blouse—a new blouse, never worn 
before. Elena Dmitrievna stood helpless over her and also raised her arms, 
for unknown reason, and wept quite silently into her breast, where 
lay her heavy, tired heart. fs 

‘‘ Shall I throw myself into the sea, do you want that?” she asked 
Taisiya, but her voice was either low or quelled by breaking waves— 
Taisiya did not answer and lay quite motionless, as something lifeless. 
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i i i d over by 
3 tch lving on the sand, that tiny solitary body, passe 
cei ates aoiea the roaring distant floods, was her own daughter, 

BSttty 
isiya, her ‘Taichka ! 

Sa radicpocsiea alsin Elena Dmitrievna cried aloud and repeated the 
movements of her daughter ; she laughed, raised high her arms and walked 
along the shore, against the wind. Her grand, wild eyes were opened wide 


to meet the coming darkness ; it seemed as though she lost her reason for 


an jnstant and called aloud into the night : ‘‘ Colonel, Yakov Sergeevich ! ” 


IV 


Elena Dmitrievna’s weakness was her inability to think. She even did 
not know how others did it. When she spoke she never knew what she 
would say; and when she ceased she either fell into a doze, with open, 
stately eyes, or went on, in her mind, recording soundless, incoherent 
words. The reason for her love of playing patience is thus quite clear. 

Now it was very difficult. She wanted to retain a new idea, not only to 
retain it—prevent it from escaping during sleep—but even to expand it 
to cause a complex and significant result ! The idea had come by chance, 
as far as she remembered at the station, where she had read a notice 
advising passengers to be insured against all accidents. 

‘Tf I were now insured for ten thousand,” she said aloud, for she could 
only speak, not think, “and then fell off the train, my poor Taisiya would 
get the money and would be happy with Michel.” 

Once having said it, she wanted immediately, as usual, to forget what 
she had said, but this idea persisted in her mind, and twice again she 
thought of it. She even thought of further details: the visit to Biarritz 
of the newly wedded pair, the room which they would share in a hotel 
she knew, with views over the ocean. 

“Those who commit suicide are probably not paid,” she said a little 
Jater and looked around. Whom could she ask ? The third class carriage, 
in which she travelled, was full of Finnish peasants and poor summer 
residents : so she transferred into the first and sank into the faded velvet 
of a seat. An elderly Colonel, reading the paper in the same compartment, 
respectfully withdrew his feet as she sat down. She smiled at him and 
thanked him, then, with the air of a grande dame, accustomed to be 
followed by a suite, she calmly and quite simply addressed to him a ques- 
tion in perfect French ; he did not know the language, was much confused 
and asked her pardon. Still calm she asked the same in Russian : whether 
msurance policies were valid after suicides ? 

It seemed to her he answered they were not; she could not recollect 
on her return ; the idea itself had even vanished until Taisiya, tired, silent, 
returned home late at night. 

“ Here, Taichka, the usual pension,” she said with certain pride, as she 
handed the money to her daughter. This was the only moment in the 
month when she was once again a Colonel’s wife, surrounded by obeying 
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and adoring servants ! So far Taisiya had always thanked and even kissed 
her mother’s hand, though drily—as a habit ; to-day, in silence, she took 
the money and threw it on the floor. 

“ Taisiya,” exclaimed her mother, but seeing the madness in her 
daughter’s eyes, she said no more. She did not dare to pick the money up, 
for ‘Taisiya purposely trod on the notes and coins and hummed to herself, 
ignoring both her mother and the money. So it lay, until both women 
went to bed. “She will pick it up at night,” thought Elena Dmitrievna, 
but through the night and in the morning the money still lay on the floor. 
With tears she gathered up the coins and placed them on the table, but 
Taisiya flung them on the floor again. Waving her hair in front of a small 
glass and turning ceaselessly to catch a glimpse of her pale ears, Taisiya 
burst out laughing and scoffingly inquired : 

** Are those your thirty silver pieces ? ” 

“Yes, won’t you take them, Taichka ? ” 

“Your thirty silver coins ? Oh please don’t bother me, let them remain 
there on the floor, your thirty silver coins.” 

“Taisiya . . .”’ but when she saw her daughter’s face again her courage 
failed her. So Taisiya left the money and went to town. 

Next day Elena Dmitrievna timidly approached her daughter : 

““ How can you manage, Taichka, without the money ? ” 

“* How ? Very well. I have no lunch, I have one cup of tea. Why ? Do 
they trouble you, those silver coins ?” 

She truly had no lunch, and hatred surged in her: it was quite pitiful to 
see her sunken chest, so full of pent-up spite. 

In several days, and later every morning, Taisiya asked her mother : 

““ Well, are they safe, your thirty silver coins ?” 

' Yes, Taichka,” 

** Still there . . . take care, take proper care of them,” and Taisiya 
laughed and twisted her yellow face with dry parched lips before the glass. 

The days and weeks passed slowly and still Taisiya did not take the 
money. Elena Dmitrievna was afraid, ashamed to come too near the 
drawer in which it lay, and as a murderer she longed to hide it in the bed 
or bury it deep in the earth. Also at this time Mikhail Mikhailovich van- 
ished; it transpired later that he was visiting the provinces on business, 
but this Elena Dmitrievna did not know. She could not ask Taisiya and 
was tormented by dreadful suppositions. It seemed that real, coherent 
thoughts were forming in her mind; it was more accurately one long 
thought, inspired by the notice at the station, but its length was reminiscent 
of a ball of string unwinding slowly, very slowly. 


V 


Elena Dmitrievna was not afraid of death, for she did not understand 
its meaning. Why should she be afraid since to her husband, the Colonel, 
she had always been a faithful wife ? She did not think of death, or what 
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it meant, but only of the insurance money not being paid in case of suicide. 
It must appear to be an accident and therefore she must stage a play, as 
‘1 the theatre, where she had loved to eat her sweets and pears. What kind 
of play ? Vague and confused were the visions arising in her untrained mind, 
and there were moments of such discord that Elena Dmitrievna sat quite 
lost, with sheepish look, with open mouth and staring, vacant eyes. 

“Why am I sitting ?”’ bewildered she would murmur to herself. ““ Why 
am I sitting, always sitting ? ”’ 

She did not only sit and wait ; she wandered in the garden, on the sands 
—yet nothing brought elucidation of the problem. She walked and asked 
herself: ‘‘ Why am I walking, always walking ?”’ On the beach she met 
acquaintances —she always had acquaintances—and there she chatted 
pleasantly of health, of summer residents, and lost still more the power of 
reflection, yet somewhere deep inside her mind one thought, suppressed 
ot St ale a present. She would at times inquire: ‘‘ Why am 

ing, always talking ? ” 

If those accursed thirty coins had not existed Elena Dmitri 
have reverted to her former apathetic state, but it was they teeta ye 
overcome all doubt and realize that she must play a part in her own theete a; 
a happy mother, gay, contented and a well-dressed lady, afraid of accid Re 
and therefore anxious to insure. ‘The image, cated with ache aero 
7 es and so impelling that no play-acting was needed: as she had 
thought herself to be, she soon became ; it seemed as though her bei 
were transformed, like an old dress returned from dyers. A mil if h Bue 
ee played on her lips, and kindliness profound heated fot iter staal ; 
ae eae quite sincere, she questioned all her friends on vavieae 

Taisiya was the first to notice this 

t 
The mother merely smiled when baal Nee ues Ae eS a 
at ah you gone mad ?” sme 
e mother ‘trembled slightl i 
. ae oe but see etn : sea baciaperers Be 
thought as much, yo i 
“seer and I eh. ee ie ene siamese et 0S 
at’s nothing, Taichk | : » 
conthe raised He Heneoee = a seat en 
“You have . . . I think : 
Wad should be in a home fovuped Bevbe Ted soa Gene oH youn 
in ena Dmitrievna did not speak and when Taisiya left h 
: ed with pride, then sighed and I] i ee 
fe oebele esh ghed and gently straightened the lace cover o 
1y2 ;_ the little girl who loved | . 
Bniticvnia had"spent the aaa we ace covers! Meanwhile Elena 
silk dress altered for the accid y it bad been very usctal sue as 
Ges ccident and bought a policy for eigh 
was too little money to get one fi y for eight thousand— 
oti the girl in the Insurance Office vette” ae ers ;_and how she 
O re : this on i 
olish, frightened lady, and by her perfect eo Mad toons 
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Mikhail Mikhailovich was delighted when he returned. The provinces, 
with their coarse manners and absence of refinement, had greatly shocked 
him. In rapture he led Elena Dmitrievna by the arm, was full of admiration 
for the views and frequently exclaimed : 

*“Charmant, charmant ! ” 

After the walk, all tenderness, he took Taisiya in the garden, embraced 
her slender waist and spoke at length of Elena Dmitrievna’s outstanding 
virtues. He ended thus : 

“ Taisiya, I am so happy you have such a mother. You are still young, 
hardly yet developed, but in the future you will undoubtedly be like 
maman .. . heredity is strong, as I believe. Taisiya . . . what is the 
matter, why are you crying ?” 

“Oh nothing, it is nothing. I have a pain in my right side.” 

“What did you say, what sort of pain, can it be serious ? ” 

The evening ended in tears for both of them: Mikhail Mikhailovich 
was very kind and loved Taisiya ; he was upset and even his large cheeks 
grew pale. Forgetting all his French, he dried his tears on Taisiya’s hand- 
kerchief and on his own and vaguely muttered : 

“Yes, yes, we must get married soon. How can we do it ? Oh God, how 


can we do it ? I did not know it was so urgent . . . please do stop crying, 
Taisiya. I myself am crying. In the provinces I saved two hundred roubles 
and with what I have . . . and yet, it is so little.” 


At last, that evening Taisiya was truly happy and two days later—on the 
Tuesday—came the “‘ fulfilment of her wish,” as fortune-tellers say. 
Elena Dmitrievna played her part and died under the carriage wheels ; 
‘“a victim of her carelessness,”’ so wrote the bafHled police inspector in his 
report from evidence of witnesses deceived and on the basis of 
psychology ! 

It all occurred quite simply; only certain details appeared strange. 
Elena Dmitrievna was travelling from Petersburg, where she had gone to 
draw her pension, and in her bag were found her pension card and money 
—thirty silver coins. In town she had bought some apples ; this she would 
not have done if she had contemplated suicide. She also had bought other 
things: sardines and cucumbers. It was quite obvious: when passing 
down the carriages she had felt faint and she had fallen down between the 
wheels—such cases were quite frequent. No wonder she had always been 
afraid of trains and been insured ! 

Yes, all quite simple ! 

What of the pain, the horror, the wild beating of the heart ? What of 
he ghastly anguish of the body to be broken by the heavy, iron, rolling 
wheels ? What of the moment of decision . . . when she made up her 
nind to fall and when her hands relaxed their hold and when instead of 
irm and steadying bars there was the vacuum, the lurch forward and the 
nevitable end ? And the last cry, soundless as a prayer, a call for help in 
leep: “‘ Colonel, Yakov Sergeevich ! ”’ 

The police report said nothing of all this and only Taisiya—the daughter 
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—could have given other information, which she gathered from a small 
object found among her heritage. 


VI 


It was a short and senseless note, discovered by Taisiya in her mother’s 
drawer, where long had lain the hidden thirty coins. Taisiya burnt the 
note before she fainted and the contents, fragmentary and incoherent, 
remained but vaguely in her mind. The note appeared to recommend 
accommodation in Biarritz—an hotel with views over the ocean ; it further 
stated that Michel would make Taisiya happy, and then the thoughts of 
the old woman turned to blouses in the wardrobe and to household things ; 
they were confused and insincere, written to prove herself to be a serious- 
minded, understanding person. No word of death was mentioned and 
somewhere at the side, across the letter, there was a hurried, jovial signature 
—‘‘ your loving mother.” 

The purport of the letter was quite clear and Taisiya wisely burnt it as 
an incriminating document. Reviving from her faint she carefully examined 
all the drawers and cupboards and the small workbox, with its new thimble 
and unused reels. No other papers, excepting the insurance policy, were 
found ; the room was clean and all in order; the police could come and 
search. Taisiya then lost consciousness again, this time for long, until 
she was restored by neighbours to her senses. So Taisiya inherited the 
money, which formed the basis of her married life. In his distress Mikhail 
Mikhailovich paid no heed to the insurance and in memory of the respect 
he bore Elena Dmitrievna, which now was even more intense, he married 
only in a year, after the term of mourning had expired. Taisiya, whose 
temper and appearance had improved, did not oppose his wishes. The 
wedding was quite simple, with two attendants, Verevkin’s friends. The 
arrangement of the flat, the furniture and fittings, gave them much joy ; 
then came the birth of the first child—a girl—named Elena—Lelechka— 
in honour of maman : the sacrifice had not been made in vain! People, 
on the whole, are not ungrateful, and if ‘Taisiya kept her secret in silence 
to herself, Mikhail Mikhailovich thought always of Elena Dmitrievna 
and established for the children—for all times—a cult of her. 

He often told Taisiya: “ Maman is dead, but though unseen she must 
be always present in our midst and give her blessing to our home. Don’t 
think, Taisiya, I treasure the money your noble mother left us; I would 
be glad to be a labourer all my life if only she were here.” 

__L know, Michel, you are so good.” 

x, Pa oe eee an insignificant and working man, but she, our dear 
along the a St cc pene si isteien Pa Ri ie ie va 
Se lcod dar ore ever think that such a stupid accident 
oh porene! of ae Dmitrievna had been enlarged in the best workshop 

§ in Verevkin’s study. Behind the frame—this was Taisiya’s 
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wish—was placed a bunch of artificial flowers. Only flowers! Mikhail 
Mikhailovich would have hung an icon lamp before it had this not been a 
sacrilege and an exaggeration, as he realized himself in calmer moments. 

But, when alone, dusting her husband’s desk, Taisiya did not like to 
look upon the portrait. With a smile she thought of her wild jealousy— 
jealous of so old a woman! of her hatred, her shrieks and tears: it now 
seemed strange to think that she had brandished her “ cocotte ’’—that old, 
old woman! And with the same wise smile and calmness of a being who 
had been victorious, she watched the helpless and rather pitiful attempts of 
Mikhail Mikhailovich to imitate the Colonel. 

After the birth of the first child, Lelechka, Taisiya had grown stronger : 
there was no trace of any weakness of the lungs, and after the second, 
‘Yashenka, there appeared in her a certain portliness and a deep line, which 
heralded the coming of a second chin. A marked likeness to her mother 
was now foreshadowed. 

“It is quite marvellous, Taisiya,” Mikhail Mikhailovich would say, 
comparing the photo with his wife, “‘ you are becoming like maman. 
What joy ! You know of the respect I always bore your mother.” 

“Yes, I know, Michel, you are so good.” 

“You have grown stouter too and that is charming,” he drew her next 
him on the couch, from where the portrait of Elena Dmitrievna, with 
darkened, laughing eyes, could best be seen. Taisiya dropped her head 
upon his shoulder. 

** Yes, soon I shall have to take a cure for stoutness. But have you noticed, 
Michel? . . . No, I shall not tell you.” 

Mikhail Mikhailovich turned towards his wife : 

** What, dearest, tell me, tell me, well ?” 

Taisiya moved away and blushed : 

** Michel, do you remember my red nose ? Do you remember, in all 
weather, always ? ” 

‘* What, even in the house ? ”’ 

‘* Yes, even in the house.” 

“IT do remember something vaguely.”’ 

** And now ? No, do look properly, it is amazing!” 

Mikhail Mikhailovich looked, but found no trace of redness : 

“And now... and now... no, Taisiya, there is no hint of it. It is 
quite white, quite white, it is not possible that it was ever red!” 

And sighing with relief Taistya murmured: “It was, Michel, it was 
red always, only you did not notice it, you stupid boy.” 

They kissed with tenderness, as happy man and wife. Then silent and 
in thought they both gazed at the portrait and it, too, silent, gazed at them 
from out the gaudy frame. 
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THE PROBLEM OF VERSE DRAMA 
TO-DAY 


By AUSTIN CLARKE 


HE practical disappearance of verse drama as a vital art form 

has been largely due not only to the innate conservatism of poets, 

but to their colossal vanity. The Victorian poets and their 

immediate successors refused to face the plain fact that the 
lofty pleasures of Elizabethan and Restoration heroic drama could not be 
restored. They failed also to realize that Shakespeare survives in the 
theatre merely as a national institution and compromise. Each of these 
poet playwrights dreamed that by one magnificent play he could achieve a 
veritable coup d’état and capture all audiences. Rather than surrender 
their professional pride by starting all over again on a less ambitious scale, 
these playwrights retired to the closet and abandoned themselves to the 
longueurs of silent poetic drama. The supreme example of this highly 
developed form is, of course, The Dynasts, with its nineteen acts and one- 
hundred and thirty scenes. But hope of theatrical success still lingered and 
a last bid for power was made by Stephen Phillips. His brief triumph and 
catastrophic downfall put an end to the hope. None has ventured to follow 
his example. 

While poets remained in the sulks, prosewriters were busily preparing 
the way for a modern intellectual drama. They worked with practical 
humility and patience. Instead of trying to capture the popular stage, they 
found a stage for themselves and gradually educated an audience for their 
new methods and subjects. The results may be seen in the Repertory 
Theatres and the Little Theatre movement in general. Audiences can 
accept and enjoy the interminable speeches of Back to Methuselah, the 
psychological patterns of Pirandello and the fantastic liberties of Expres- 
sionism. However crude its methods, however naive its allegoric content, 
Expressionism has certainly achieved a rhythmic form which poets failed 
to find for themselves. It achieved a new approach and a new way of 
disguising old things which is, after all, one of the main objects of art. 
The Hairy Ape, Emperor Fones, From Morn to Midnight are really gigantic 
soliloquies with accompanying effects. Poets may well envy the prose- 
experimentalists their success and nerve. 

The problem of verse drama to-day is not only one of new form and 
exciting poetry ; it is not even the difficulty of finding a producer, actors, 
a theatre and an audience sufficiently obliging to sit out several hours of 
poetry. The problem involves the contemporary relations between poetry 
and speech itself: and the moment we consider the question of spoken 
poetry of any kind, we are faced by a tremendous wall of self-consciousness. 
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Poetry is now, to all intents and purposes, a silent art and the popularity 
of silent poetic drama has been undoubtedly increased by this fact. We 
read poetry in the privacy of our rooms, we overhear rather than hear it, 
we follow verbal pattern and music with the inner ear. Even if we grant 
that this pleasure is sufficient in itself or insist rightly that poetry has 
gained in subtlety of effect by this ghostly silence, the fact remains that 
the voice and not the pen is its original instrument. At times we are com- 
pelled to murmur shyly a few lines which we particularly like. The tyro 
poet, when he has completed a poem, is seized by an almost uncontrol- 
lable and atavistic instinct to rush out and shout, groan or by other vocal 
means pour his lines into the ear of the first listener. Only gradually he 
realizes the power of cold shoulders and resigns himself to the printed 

age, the secret commerce of silence, the approval of the reader’s eye. 

he mere suggestion that someone is about to recite a poem is sufficient 
to render everyone within hearing highly self-conscious and ill at ease. 
This self-consciousness is due both to social desuetude and to unfortunate 
precedents. Poets are somewhat to blame themselves, for they are rarely 
able to speak their own lines and in this respect they resemble composers 
who are usually unable to play the clarionets and oboes for which they 
write. The horrors of the Victorian drawing-room recitation have not been 
quite forgotten. The chanting and intoning, fashionable in the nineties, 
has also something to do with the general suspiciousness, since both 
employ hypnotism. Chanting may suit certain types of verse but it sacri- 
fices rhythm as well as meaning to metre. Although the art of verse speaking 
has been almost lost, there is still an instinctive need for it. A simple person 
or a child, if asked to read out a poem, adopts a sing-song tone. The 
sophisticated reader assumes an abominable soulfulness and unctuousness 
such as one hears at times across the wireless. It might be said that the 
best thing would be to abandon the problem once and for all. Yet there 
are times when it is necessary to communicate lyrical and narrative poems 
by speech. Poetry, for some mysterious reason, is still to be found copiously 
in school and college textbooks. Neither teachers nor classes know how to 
convey it in a tolerable oral form. They stumble through metres and 
rhymes, dimly aware that something is certainly very wrong though it is 
not their duty to reason why. 

There have been indubitable signs of increasing interest in verse drama 
during the last few years. It is significant, however, that the interest in new 
forms and approaches coincides with practical experiments in the art of 
verse speaking. Unnoticed by the great ones, who devote volume after 
volume to the problems of Shakespeare, and of the higher literary criticism, 
small groups of verse speakers and players have been experimenting, par- 
ticularly in the provinces and the north. The work of the English Verse 
Speaking Association and the Scottish Association has attracted the 
interest not only of poetry lovers but of educationists who realize the 
present paradox in teaching methods. The aim of these kindred associa- 
tions is to encourage speakers whose earnest desire is to display the poem, 
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and not themselves, to rescue poetry from the tyranny of declamation so 
that the true balance of sound, movement and meaning may be realized. 
The promoters hold in mind that the speaking of verse has important 
connections with the theatre. At the Verse Speaking Festival held this year 
at Oxford, I realized for the first time, among many other things, that 
much of modern poetry is almost unspeakable. One of the set pieces was 
Mr. T. S. Eliot’s Ash Wednesday. In reading, the passage is effective and 
seems to reproduce almost onomatopeeically the traditional conjuring of 
theologians. 

If the lost word is lost, if the spent word is spent 

If the unheard, unspoken 

Word is unspoken, unheard ; 

Still is the unspoken word, the Word unheard, 

The Word without a word, the Word within 

The world and for the world ; 

And the light shone in darkness and 

Against the Word the unstilled world still whirled 

About the centre of the silent Word. 


O my people, what have I done unto thee. 


But this piece of latter-day psalmody proved too much for vocal chords. 
The poet had not imaginatively pointed or enthroned the Word, save by 
means of its own capital letter. The transatlantic poems of Mr. E. E. 
Cummings and Miss Marianne Moore show more sensationally our slavery 
to the eye. The interacting influence of speech and poetry is beyond my 
immediate subject. But it is clear that interest in the spoken lyric will 
help to break down the barriers of self-consciousness which keep verse 
from the stage. Unison speaking appears simple until one remembers, for 
instance, the inaudible jumble of a Greek chorus on the stage. Choral 
speaking has already shown remarkable and pleasing results. ‘The massing 
of a small number of voices, the contrasting use of a single voice or of 
several voices offers to the verse dramatist a fascinating extension of his 
resources. 

If the foregoing arguments are accepted, it is clear that verse drama, in 
order to find strength within itself, must temporarily be content to get rid 
of professional actors, and this sacrifice has already been taken by the few 
poet-playwrights who have been content to begin all over again. Even if 
we admit that an unprepared audience of to-day is incapable of following 
spoken verse on the stage without the help of a printed text, it is never- 
theless true to say that the occasional performances of verse drama on the 
regular stage are killed by the actors themselves. Those who have seen the 
pretty pantomime with sentimental interludes at the Old Vic which has 
been called Peer Gynt will realize what I mean. Undoubtedly in this case 
we are dealing with a translation, but Mr. Ellis Roberts’s metrical version 
is effective enough and there is no reason why it should have been lost in 
the customary stage ‘‘ business.” To the ordinary producer and actor, 
dialogue is fractional, though most of them will admit that it is an important 
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fraction. ‘The language of ordinary contemporary prose drama is so jejune 
that in moments of crisis the actor has to employ every physical means 
in his power forcibly to give the words sufficient vitality to meet the 
situation which they are supposed to express. But poetry in such moments 
of dramatic crises is its own action and complete expression—and this 
applies also to the declamatory drama of the past. Even the Repertory 
movement has been, despite itself, a foe to verse drama because its brief 
productions necessitate brief rehearsals. The poet labours and sweats over 
his lines, achieving rhythm and sense echoes. He hopes perhaps that actors 
who can bring out all the subtlety and inner meaning of such a play, for 
instance, as I’chekov’s Three Sisters, will give similar attention to his own 
needs. But he finds all his effects vanish into the timing and spacing of a 
prose technique. If the declamatory verse play of the past can no longer 
be produced with a sense of rhythm, it is clear that the newer rhythms, 
because of their cunning affinities with prose, stand even less chance. 

Elizabethan drama, as we know, was not divorced from the rhythm of 
daily speech. But this problem of the more nervous rhythms of to-day is 
an individual one and each poet must solve it for himself and in his own 
way. ‘The possibilities of a new verse drama, especially in shorter form, 
can only be appreciated by those who have seen a performance by the new 
verse speaking groups. The mere fact that the poetry takes its rightful 
place and that proportions are balanced seems of itself to solve an insuper- 
able problem. The rhythmic inter-relation of the various speaking parts 
appears, timing and spacing adjust themselves, as though indeed that 
invisible conductor of whom all poets dream were present. 

Fittingly enough, it is two poets who have been preoccupied with verse 
drama for a great many years who have at last given the new movement its 
impetus. Mr. Yeats had a theatre of his own but it was not until he aband- 
oned it that he found a new form. The small plays which he intended for an 
ideal drawing-room have proved more influential than his heroic drama. 
He has imposed rather than naturalized the No form: yet it has given him 
a new angle of approach. Indeed, the very strangeness of this Japanese 
form removes us at once from the old limitations. The plays suffer from 
their luxurious need of other arts but they are effective even with a mini- 
mum of miming and dancing. The kindred form which Mr. Gordon 
Bottomley, on the other hand, has devised for himself is almost saintly in 
its abnegation, for it needs only a few players and a bit of cloth. The play 
develops so surely from itself that we seem to be watching a ballad or 
story shaping itself through the generations. His asceticism is probably 
right, for verse drama, if it is to survive at all, must be tested by its own 
power of appeal. Of recent poets, Mr. W. H. Auden seems the only one 
so far to have been attracted by verse drama. In The Dance of Death, which 
has been presented by the Group Theatre, he secures a new angle by 
adapting a mixed technique of Expressionism and revue. But as he has 
simplified his verse in the process, the particular problem discussed in this 
article does not arise. The production of Sweeney Agonistes by the same 
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company affords us another kind of experiment, exciting in its possibilities. 
The recent stir in religious drama may be useful, for cathedrals can lend 
once more to poetry noble acoustics, a ritual and a congregation. But the 
limits of Revelation may force poets to indulge in medizval relief. In 
The Acts of St. Peter, produced at Norwich, Mr. Gordon Bottomley, by 
a daring stroke, omitted the Last Supper and gave us instead an innkeeper 
looking for his bill. In Murder in the Cathedral, produced at Canterbury, 
the vitality of the chorus of charwomen proved more effective than Mr. 
Eliot’s sermons. 

Ambition was the undoing of the older poetic drama and the new must 
be content with lesser ways and means before it can exercise any influence. 
At its start, the dramatic critics were contemptuous of the new “ literary ” 
drama. Yet to-day the commercial theatre, in order to remain tolerable, 
has to buy up Repertory plays. 
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PORTRAIT OF TS’UI YING-YING 


Traditional Woodcut from “ The Western 
Chamber,” translated by S. I. Hstunc 
(Methuen) 
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AN UNRECORDED REVOLUTIONARY EPISODE CONNECTED WITH SOME RECENT 
POLITICAL EUROPEAN HISTORY 


By JOSEPH SHEARING 


HE grey-and-white steam yacht fled before the dark cruiser 

as a dove flies before a hawk. She sped round the headland of 

the island and for a few moments was unseen by her pursuer, 

when she hastily lowered a boat. As this was rowed rapidly 
ashore, the yacht changed her course away from the land and with a 
coquettish air darted on well ahead of the battleship. 

As soon as the small craft grounded the shore, two stoutish-looking 
gentlemen hastily landed and the boat put out again, rowing steadily 
across the calm sea. The two fugitives watched this dwindling speck 
with the concentration of men who stare after a vanishing hope. 

In their correct and immaculate civilian clothes they appeared slightly 
ridiculous ; one carried a dispatch case, the other held a top hat, and 
wore a row of miniature medals on his frock-coat; in fact, everything 
about him was correct. 

As he quickly hopped over the sand, as the tide touched his patent 
leather boots, he appeared considerably disconcerted. 

** Sir,” said his companion reassuringly, “‘ I’m sure everything has been 
extremely well arranged. It is only a question of a few hours # 

‘Of what? The infernal place looks absolutely desolate.” 

‘‘'That is because we can see nothing but the dunes. Shall we not 
penetrate inland ? I believe that the island is entirely loyal.” 

‘IT would rather not put that to the test—still, we cannot stay here all 
day, and I think the tide is coming in.” 

*““ Yes, it is. Besides, sir, the Archimede was to put in off the disused 
harbour near Otonos. I must find someone to show us the road—it cannot 
be,far.” 

The two gentlemen made their way over the sand-banks and gained a 
slight eminence crowned by some wind-bitten pine trees; below them 
spread a slightly hollowed plain, to the right of which was a deep valley 
filled with large, ancient cedar trees. Out of the plain, distinct in the 
steady sunshine, rose some ruins which seemed to be those of a large 
palace; at the side of this was a collection of modern buildings of a 


temporary nature. 
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The gentleman with the medals looked puzzled, but his companion 
exclaimed in relief : 

“Of course, sir, it is Professor Cartwright’s expedition excavating the 
Palace of Pharvala—don’t you remember, sir, giving him permission ?”’ 

“Ah, yes—that must be twenty years ago, before the last revolution 
but one. What an odd thought, Spencer, that he has been here all that time !” 

“It is very convenient.” The man with the dispatch case brightened. 
“These savants will be absolutely neutral, of course, and be able to give 
us a guide to Otonos.” 

Across the sunny plain grown with shrub, saffron and dittany, the 
fugitives hastened towards the ruins, that, with their near approach, 
seemed to dominate the austere landscape. 

It was a scene of great activity ; dozens of native workmen were diligently 
employed in digging, in carting away rubble, in propping up fragments 
of limestone masonry; all their movements were trained and careful ; 
to every few men was an anxious overseer; spectacled architects with 
blue prints sat on campstools; their delicately poised pencils hovered 
over elaborate details. An earnest young man crouched under a canvas 
umbrella, engaged on a minute water-colour drawing of a pillar which 
had been lovingly propped and braced. A group of serious individuals 
were precisely measuring the broken ground. 

‘“* How extraordinary,’ murmured the gentleman with the top hat, 
“that people, intelligent people, mind you, Spencer, should spend their 
lives like this!” 

Then, aware that he was becoming an object of intense if polite curiosity 
to the excavators, he advanced and asked in excellent English of the 
youth at the easel, if it was possible to see Professor Cartwright ? 

The sandy-haired Englishman with the dispatch case emphasized the 
ceanest by slipping a visiting card in front of the drawing perched on the 
easel. 

‘‘ Private secretary to His Majesty,” he whispered discreetly. 

The youth blushed and rose. 

““T say, this is awfully good of you, sir—I hope everything is all right, 
we weren't expecting % 

“Neither was I. This is not an official visit, you understand. A little 
trouble on the mainland 4 

‘ Not another revolution ?”’ stammered the embarrassed youth. 

‘‘ Precisely. But a small affair. I am convinced that it will blow over.” 

His Majesty smiled graciously. ‘‘ Pray acquaint Professor Cartwright 
with my predicament.” 

“Certainly, sir. He'll be delighted to show you round. We’ve had a 
wonderful week—if you would not mind coming this way.” 

The King whispered to his secretary : 

_ You see how narrow they become! He really thinks that I am 
dea in these ruins—he thinks that they are more important than my 
affairs | 
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“They have been sending in reports regularly, sir, perhaps it would be 

tactful to affect an interest ?” 
Professor Cartwright received the fugitives with a courtesy that was 
impervious to circumstances ; his simple serenity put his guests at their 
ease ; he did not even see anything absurd in the formal attire of the fallen 
Majesty, which the King nervously excused: ‘I know I look like a 
provincial Mayor—I personally much prefer a uniform, but I was advised 
to make the occasion strictly civilian—the laying of the foundation stone 
of an orphanage, you understand——” 

Over luncheon, which the Professor was able to provide with some 
degree of lavishness, the King laughed over his misfortunes ; his English 
education had given him the correct air of careless dealing with important 
matters. 

“It was like lightning—quite absurd ! I had barely time to slip away to 
the harbour and get aboard my yacht—and then a rebel cruiser had the 
impertinence to pursue us.” 

“But I had arranged everything,” remarked Spencer complacently. 
“The navy is, on the whole, loyal—and Admiral Sapsista is coming to 
pick us up at Otonos, the old harbour, at about four o’clock this afternoon 
—I saw him personally as we were embarking. You can, of course, Professor, 
lend us a guide?” 

“Yes, indeed, it is not an hour’s walk, you follow the ancient way from 
the palace to the harbour—we have been exploring that. Four o’clock— 
that will give you, sir, nearly two hours in which to inspect the excavations. 
If you remember my last report i 

“Yes, yes. I was wondering—if the question is not ridiculous—how 
long your work will take?” 

** Another thirty or thirty-five years to dispose of the palace.” 

- “Indeed ! But, my dear Professor, you will hardly 

** See it out ? Gregson, still working here, is nearly ninety—I’m only 
just turned fifty. You’ve seen my sixth volume, no doubt ? That gives a 
good idea of our progress.” 

** All your life on this one spot, on this one task,’ remarked His Majesty, 
incredulously. ‘‘ How many are there on your staff, Professor ? ”’ 

“They come and go—students and people from the museums. Of 
course, my right hand man is Angus Mackintosh, then there is Oscar 
Swendsen, the Swedish architect, and Hans Simmerman, the Dutchman 
who reconstructs the interiors, and Andrea Marufh, the Italian chemist, 
Le Pelliter, the French draughtsman ‘ 

“A League of Nations—and you all agree ?”’ 

The Professor’s simple reply to this sally made the King feel that his 
remark had been feeble and foolish. 

‘* Agree, sir ? We never think about such a thing. We are all engaged on 
one task—the excavation of Pharvala.” He rose, his spare figure vibrant 
with energy; as he picked up the telephone to announce a visit to the 
palace, Mr. Spencer whispered that some excuse must be thought of— 
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two hours in those wretched ruins! His Majesty whispered back—‘* We 
must do something.” 

The truth was that he hated to disoblige anyone and since the Professor 
had accepted him and his revolution with such bland courtesy, he felt 
constrained to suffer with equal equanimity the Professor’s excavations. 

The fugitives left behind top hat, dispatch case, black coats, and were 
enveloped in stout overalls; their faces took on expressions of sickly 
resignation, while that of the Professor began to radiate intense happiness 
— ©The cradle of civilization, the birthplace of Greece,” he announced 
as they reached the palace, which rose gaunt and forlorn into the steady 
sunshine. 

‘Greece and civilization,” smiled His Majesty, ‘sounds an odd com- 
bination nowadays. I suppose by now they have proclaimed a Republic,” 
he added. 

‘“‘Years of misgovernment,”’ remarked the Professor, “‘ have produced 
considerable unrest—these coups d’état must be expected. Will you please 
notice this stairway ? Our greatest find! The pillars are cedar—those 
trees nearby grow on the same spot where this timber came from. The 
wood has decayed on exposure to the light—the replacements are exact 
replicas of the originals.” 

“* How old is the place?” asked His Majesty cautiously. ““ And why 
is it underground ? ” 

Dr. Saunders, who had silently joined the party, switched on the 
electric light, and they descended slowly; the Professor had already 
assumed the tone of one who talks to a rather stupid child; he avoided 
technical terrns with a self-conscious air, but he was delighted even 
with this audience and pointed out with deep enthusiasm objects which 
to his companions had no interest. 

“The buildings have been buried in the course of the centuries,’ he 
explained patiently. “‘ There are two palaces here, one above the other, 
and below them prehistoric remains that we may date at about ten thousand 
years back—the building we are now examining is, perhaps, two thousand 
B.C. 

With rather a wan smile the King suggested that it was flying in the 
face of destiny to unearth what was so obviously meant to be buried ; 
at this Mr. Spencer ventured to nudge him, for the frown of the fanatic 
had darkened the ascetic face of the Professor and Dr. Saunders looked 
hostile. 

‘‘ Perhaps, sir,” he remarked with a touch of sternness, “‘ you would care 
to see some of our reconstruction drawings. They give some idea of the 
importance of our task.” 

The Professor led the way into one of the repaired apartments which 
had been fitted up as a workroom, and unlocking several portfolios, 
scattered the contents on the neat, polished desk ; the electric light poured 
down on what seemed to the spectators glimpses of a lost world; the 
drawings showed gorgeous apartments with painted walls hung with huge 
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ox-hide shields ; before elegant braziers sat men with long hair, waists 
confined in metal rings, kilts, puttees, and women with curled locks, 
flounced dresses, open bosoms and intricate necklaces. 

“ A plan of the heating system,” remarked the Professor, turning over 
the drawings as Dr. Saunders handed them out. “A sketch of a vase— 
marine creatures, sponges and starfish—best period, touching decadence— 
observe the colours, natural and primary tints. This was the royal draught- 
board—a superb design. This fragment shows the sacred games 

‘“ Bulls everywhere,” observed His Majesty, ‘‘ and acrobats.” 

‘Yes. Confirms the Greek legend, does it not ? The Labyrinth and the 
Minotaur. This is a drawing of the statue of Snake goddess which has gone 
to Boston.” 

“I’ve a photograph of my grandmother in skirts like that,” observed 
Mr. Spencer. ‘‘ Only she always wore a ‘ modesty.’ ” 

‘‘ So that is what they were like,” said the King peering at the drawings, 
“Two thousand years ago! I begin to get the feel of the period. Why, 
how did they come to an end? These people, I mean.” 

““ A war in Greece, an earthquake,” replied the Professor. ‘‘ This is 
a specimen of the language.’’ He held out a photograph of a clay cylinder. 
“Pictographs and ideographs, you observe. Unfortunately, years of study 
have not enabled us to decipher it completely.” 

** As if there were not enough languages in the world already!” said 
the King. “‘ My dear Professor, surely an excess of zeal ! Besides, it does not 
look like a language.” 

Cartwright eyed him coldly. “‘ It is. Those wavy lines are the marks of 
a feminine noun. The dots are the declensions. Those door signs mean a 
female name.” 

“They look like sacks to me. What are those ? Spades ?” 

‘* Horses’ heads. This is a list of the royal cattle. Shall we descend to the 
throne room ?” ; 

They went down another flight of stairs and entered a beautiful apart- 
ment with a frieze of griffins and a fine throne attached to the wall; the 
Professor motioned the King to this seat, which His Majesty accepted 
with simple dignity. ; 

‘Wingless griffins, you perceive, sir. A unique feature. Not another 
instance in the whole of ancient mythology. I suppose that the griffin— 
essentially a symbol of speed—is here represented wingless to show the 
permanency, the stability of the Royal House.” 

The King smiled ; these words aroused his enthusiasm, they expressed 
his own intentions ; fe intended to found a great, an enduring dynasty ; 
an occasional fracas, a revolution or so—what did these matter? He 
always returned and at heart his people were loyal; he hardly listened 
to the Professor’s stream of talk; he felt at home on the ancient throne, 
no longer either ridiculous nor defeated, nor at a loss. 

He seemed to draw comfort out of that ancient, gorgeous, powerful 
_ civilization which had with such incredible patience and skill been dis- 
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covered—the cradle of Greece ! He sat on the throne of the man who had 
rocked the cradle of Greece—and he ? Some cynics might say that he was 
there to scavenge round the tomb of Greece; but no, he would not have 
that ; he was direct heir to those classic glories. . . . 

“Spencer,” he said, cutting into Cartwright’s speech about vases for 
feeding pet snakes. ‘“‘ I intend to go back and take up matters with a strong 
hand.” He rose with a smile. “I shall certainly leave some enduring 
monument of myself behind.” 

They ascended to the upper air and there were courteous leave-takings 
of the staff who had been disturbed from their labours to be presented 
to His Majesty; Professor Cartwright himself conducted them to the 
disused harbour of Otonos; there was the gunboat, astonishingly near 
and flying the royal standard; His Majesty promised the Professor a 
decoration and with relief watched him depart. 

‘“‘ Are they putting out a boat, Spencer ?” 

“ Yes, sir. I told you that it was properly arranged,” smiled the secretary. 
“Quite a little adventure, sir—I must confess I shall be glad to return. 
I suppose by now General Imytikos will have rounded up all the rebels.” 

‘* No doubt. I intend to be magnanimous, Spencer. One must think 
in large terms.” He adjusted his top hat at a becoming angle. “I have 
plans for the future, Spencer. They came to me like an inspiration. A 
university, perhaps 

‘‘An enduring monument!” suggested Spencer, slyly waving his 
handkerchief to the sailors rowing vigorously towards the tussocks, grasses 
and pine trees; the boat grounded, the young officer sprang ashore, 
dropped dramatically on one knee and kissed the King’s hand. 

““T have had,” smiled His Majesty, ‘an excellent opportunity of 
examining the ruins of Pharvala. I had forgotten them. Remarkable how 
a number of men can spend their lives at that useless work.” 

The boat went merrily over the waves towards the Archimede ; the 
King was chatting amiably of his plans for the future; he was too full 
e srieeare 7 to keep quiet and the Professor had given him an excellent 
unch. 

A - pie !”? exclaimed Spencer. ‘‘ The gunboat has run up the rebels’ 
ag | ” 

“Good day, sir!” said the sailors in chorus, as flinging down their 
oars they leaped overboard and began to swim towards the battleship 
from which suddenly boomed cannon. 

“They are firing at us!” cried the King, sliding about in the rocking 
boat. “‘ Can you swim ?”’ 

» “No,” said Spencer with a sickly smile. “I’m afraid that we’ve been 
rather badly double-crossed.”’ 


* * & % % % 


_The Professor turned on the mound above the palace and looked through 
his glasses seawards ; the sound of heavy firing had startled him; yes, 
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it was the gunboat, he could see the smoke; a royal salute, he supposed, 
as His Majesty went aboard. 

Three shots and the battleship steamed away ; the Professor observed 
a small black object tossing on the surf amid the shrub—the King’s top 
hat, which His Majesty must have lost. 

The Professor wondered why that particular headgear seemed slightly 
absurd—when the crown of lilies with the plume in the centre that adorned 
the head of the Priest-King was so beautiful. 

““ An afternoon wasted,” he thought regretfully. “If they are going to 
have a republic again I must get into touch with the President so that we 
7. eli disturbed. A couple of foolish men. What a way to spend one’s 

ife |” 

When he reached the palace, Alan Saunders, the Egyptologist, was 
waiting ; he had deciphered the alabaster fragment with the cartouche 
of the Hyksos King. 

‘“‘ Nothing of interest, I’m afraid. The usual stuff about the King of 
Kings—it must be off a statue sent as a present—the last words mean 
‘enduring monument.’ ”’ 


NOVEMBER 
Wood Engraving from “ Four Hedges” by CLARE LEIGHTON (Gollancz) 
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THE MASTER 


By FORD MADOX FORD 


HETHER for his books or life Henry James studied every aspect 

of the affair on which he was engaged with extraordinary elabor- 

ation. He had an amazing gift of exacting confidences and even 

confessions so that his collection of human instances must have 
been one of the vastest that any man ever had. It made him perhaps feel 
safe—or at least as safe as it was in his nature to feel. He could feel, that 
is to say, that he knew his own milieu—the coterie of titled distinguished 
and “‘ good ” people in which he and his books moved and had their beings. 
And in the special English sense the words “ good people” do not mean 
the virtuous but all the sufficiently well-born, sufficiently inconspicuous, 
sufficiently but not too conspicuously opulent, sufficiently but very 
certainly not too conspicuously intelligent and educated, that supply 
recruits to the ruling classes of the British Isles. . . . 

Of that class he knew the lives and circumstances, at first perhaps rather 
superficially and with enthusiasm and at last profoundly and with dis- 
illusionment as profound as his knowledge. . . . And it comforted him 
to know “things”’ about the lives of the innumerable not-born that 
surrounded the manors or the De Vere Street apartments of the people he 
really knew, in the sense of having them on his calling list—and being on 
theirs. . . . He saw the “common people ” lying like a dark sea round 
the raft of the privileged. They excited his piqued wonder, his ardent 
curiosity, he built theories of the most elaborate all over and round them, 
he observed enough of them to be able to give characteristics, phrases and 
turns of mind to the retainers of the Privileged, but he never could be 
brought to think that he knew enough about them to let him project their 
lives on to paper. He noted admirably the very phraseology of Mrs. Wicks, 
the faithful attendant of Maisie who lived for ever in fear of being ‘‘ spoken 
to,” and with equal admirableness the point of view of poor Brooksmith, 
the gentleman’s valet who “‘ never had got his spirits up ”’ after the loss of 
his one wonderful master. But, if, as happens to us to-day, he had been 
confronted by a Radical Left clamouring that he must write about the 
proletariat or be lost, he would just for ever have dismissed his faithful 
amanuensis and relapsed into mournful silence. 

He had that conscientiousness—or if you will that pre-cautiousness . . . 
and that sense of duty to his public. He set himself up—and the claim was 
no little one—as directing his reader as to the fine shades of the psychology 
of a decorative and utterly refined world where it was always five o’clock. 
He makes the claim with the utmost equanimity again and again in his 
prefaces, only abandoning it to say that if the world did not, in fact, contain 
any creatures of such hypersensibility and sensitiveness as those he 
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rendered in his later work, the world ought, if it was to claim to being 
civilized, to contain nobody else. . . . Yet he actually knew so many 
details of the lives of the poorer people about him in Rye that, as I have 
elsewhere related, I once asked him why he did not for once try his hand 
at something with at least the local peasantry for a milieu. The question 
was prompted more by wonder at the amazing amount he did know than 
by any idea that he could possibly consider having a try at it. After all, in 
masterpieces like the Spoils of Poynton which remains for me the technical 
high-water mark of all James’s work—and can’t I remember the rapturous 
and shouting enthusiasm of Conrad over that story when we first read it 
together so that that must have been the high-water mark of Conrad’s 
enthusiasm for the work of any other writer ? In masterpieces, then, like 
the Spoils of Poynton, James, who fifteen years or so before must have been 
utterly foreign to the milieu, had got completely and mercilessly under the 
skin of the English ruling classes. So that if he could penetrate one foreign- 
ness why not another ? And I cited his other great and impeccable master- 
piece, The Real Thing, which shows members of the ruling classes reduced 
by financial disaster to complete pennilessness. He replied, pausing for a 
moment whilst the heights of Iden with its white, thatched farmhouses 
formed a background to his male and vigorous personality—for it was 
always on the Winchelsea Road that we conversed . . . he replied then: 

“My dear H, you confuse the analogies. You might say that I came to 
this country from comfortable circumstances into comfortably circum- 
stanced circles. Though no further uptown than Washington Square, the 
Washington Square of my youth was almost infinitely divided, by gulfs, 
chasms, canyons, from the downtownnesses round Trinity Spire where, 
you understand, they worked—mysteriously and at occupations as to 
which we of Washington Square hadn’t the very ghost of an inkling. . . . 
And, if, as you have heard me say, the comfortably circumstanced of that 
day were not by any manner of means luxuriously—or even hardly so 
much as comfortably caparisoned or upholstered or garnished at table or 
horse-furnitured when they rode in their buggies. . . . Or, if in the mecca 
of good society, internationally of the highest cultivation and nationally 
of all that the nation had of the illustrious to offer . . . if then, on descend- 
ing the steps of the Capitol on, as the Marquis de Sabran-Penthiévre 
remarked in the Seventies, trébuchait sur des vaches . . . if they still, at 
Washington, D. C., not Square, they still to the embarrassment of the feet 
of visiting diplomatists, pastured cows on the lawns outside the White 
House, nevertheless the frame of mind . . . the frame of mind ; and that’s 
the important thing, was equally, for the supporters of the initials as for 
those of the Square, that of all the most comfortable that the world had 
to offer. . . . I do not suppose that, with the exception of the just-landed 
relatives of my parents’ Nancies or Biddies or Bridgets in the kitchen 
visiting their kinsmaids, I ever saw to speak to a single human being who 
didn’t know where their next day’s meals were coming from. 

‘‘ Consider,” he said with a sort of appalled vehemence, “‘ what it must 
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be—how desperate and dark and abhorrent—to live in such tenebrieties 
that all the light that could fall into your cavern must come 1n through 
a tiny orifice which, if it were shuttered by a penny, would give you light, 


warmth, sustenance, society, even... and that, if it were absent, that 
penny would disclose nothing but unmeasured. blackness that penetrated 
to and pervaded your miserable lair. . . . All light, all hope, all chance in 


life or of heaven dependent from that tiny disc of metal. . . . Why, how 
could you enter into a frame of mind similar to that, and stil] more, if you 
_were a writer, how could you render such circumstances and all their 
circumambiences and implications. . . . And you ask me, who am for my 
sins, of the same vocation as the beautiful Russian genitus—who am, I 
permit myself to say, a renderer of human vicissitudes . . . of a certain 
conscience, of a certain scrupulousness . . . . you ask me to mislead my 
devotees by the rendering of caves as to which I know nothing and as to 
the penetration or the mere imagination of which I truly shudder. .. . 
Perish the thought . . . I say perish, perish the damnable thought. . . .” 
He walked on for some time in a really disturbed silence, muttering every 
two or three seconds to himself—and turned on me almost furiously : 

“You understand,” he said, ‘‘ the damnable thought is not that I might 
be poor. If I had to be poor I should hope to support the condition with 
equanimity. . . .”’ And he went on to explain that it wasn’t even the 
idea of contemplating, of delving into the poverty of others. What he shrank 
from was the temptation to treat themes that did not come into his province 
—the province that he considered the one in which he could work assuredly 
and with a quiet conscience. 

Once he stopped suddenly on the road and said, speaking very fast : 

“‘'You’ve read my last volume? . .. There’s a story in it... .” He 
continued gazing intently at me, then as suddenly he began again : ‘‘ There 
are subjects one thinks of treating all one’s life. . . . And one says they 
are not for one. And one says one must not treat them. . . . All one’s 
life. Allone’s life. . . . Andthensuddenly . .. onedoes .. . Voila!’ He 
had been speaking with almost painful agitation. He added much more 
calmly : “‘ One has yielded to temptation. One is to that extent dishonoured. 
One must make the best of it.” 

That story was The Great Good Place, appearing, I think, in the volume 
called The Soft Side. In it he considered that he had overstepped the bounds 
of what he considered proper to treat—in the way of his sort of mysticism. 
There were, that is to say, mysticisms that he considered proper to treat 
and others whose depths he thought should not be probed—at any rate 
by his pen. For there were whole regions of his character that he never 
exploited in literature and it would be the greatest mistake to forget that 
the strongest note in that character was a mysticism different altogether 
in character from that of the great Catholic mystics. It resembled rather 
a perception of a sort of fourth dimensional penetration of the material 
world by strata of the supernatural, of the world of the living by individuals 
from among the dead. You will get a good inkling of what I’mean if you 
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will read again The Turn of the Screw with the constant peepings-in of 
the ghosts of the groom and the governess with their sense of esoteric evil 
—their constant peepings-in on the haunted mortals of the story. For him, 
good and evil were not represented by acts ; they were something present 
in the circumambience of the actual world, something spiritual attendant 
on actions or words. As such he rendered them and, once convinced that he 
had got that sense in, he was content—he even took an impish pleasure in 
leaving out the renderings of the evil actions. 

Of that you can read sufficiently in his enormous and affrighting Pre- 
faces. . . . He never specifies in The Turn of the Screw what were the evil 
deeds of the ghostly visitants, nor what the nature of the corruption into 
which the children fell. And, says he in the Preface to the story : 


Only make the reader’s vision of evil intense enough, I said to myself—and that 
is already a charming job—and his own experience, his own sympathy (with the 
children) and horror (of their false friends) will supply him quite sufficiently with 
all the particulars. Make him think the evil, make him think it for himself, and 
you are released from weak specifications. 


It is an admirable artistic maxim. But it did not—and that is what I am 
trying to emphasize as the main note of this paper—dispense him, in his 
own mind, from having all the knowledges, whether of esoteric sin or the 
mentality of butlers, that were necessary to make him feel that he knew 
enough about his subject to influence the reader’s vision in the right 
direction. As far as I know—and if diligence in reading the works of James 
gives one the right to know, I ought to have that right—not a single render- 
ing of esoteric sin, sexual incidents, or shadowing of obscenities exists in 
all the works of the Master, and his answer to D. H. Lawrence or to Rabe- 
lais would, for him, have been sufficiently and triumphantly expressed in 
the sentences I have just quoted. 

But that did not prevent him—when he considered the occasion to 
serve—from making his conversation heroically Rabelaisian or, for me, 
really horrific, on the topics of esoteric sin or sexual indulgence. I have 
attended at conversations between him and a queer tiny being who lay as 
if crumpled up on the stately sofa in James’s magnificent panelled room 
in Lamb House—conversations that made the tall wax candles seem to me 
to waver in their sockets and the skin of my forehead and hands to prickle 
with sweat. I am in these things rather squeamish ; I sometimes wish I 
was not but it is so and I can’t help it. I don’t wish to leave the impression 
that these conversations were carried on for purposes of lewd stimulation 
or irreverent ribaldry. They occurred as part of the necessary pursuit of 
that knowledge that permitted James to give his reader the “sense of 
evil.” ... And I daresay they freed him from the almost universal 
proneness of Anglo-Saxon writers to indulge in their works in a continually 
intrusive fumbling in placket-holes as Sterne called it, or in the lugubrious 
occupation of composing libidinous limericks. James would utter his racy 


“Ho-ho-ho’s ” and roll his fine eyes whilst talking to his curious little 
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friend, but they were not a whit more racy and his eyes did not roll any 
more than they did when he was asking a housemaid or a parson’s wife for 
advice as to the advisability of employing a Lady’s Help, or than when he 
was recounting urbane anecdotes at tea on his lawn to the Ladies’ So & So 
and So & So. It was all in the day’s work. 

Exactly what may have been his intimate conviction as to, say, what 
should be the proper relation of the sexes, I don’t profess to know. That 
he demanded from the more fortunate characters in his books a certain 
urbanity of behaviour as long as that behaviour took place in the public 
eye, his books are there to prove. That either Mr. Beale Farange or Mrs. 
Beale committed in the circumambience of What Maisie Knew one or more 
adulteries must be obvious, since they obtained divorces in England. But 
the fact never came into the foreground of the book. And that he had a 
personal horror of letting his more august friends come into contact through 
him with anyone who might be even remotely suspected of marital irregu- 
larities, I know from the odd, seasonal nature of my relations with him. 
We met during the winters almost every day, but during the summers only 
by, usually telegraphed, appointment. This was because during the summer 
Mr. James’s garden overflowed with the titled, the distinguished, the 
eminent in the diplomatic world . . . with all his mzlieu. And, once he 
had got it well fixed into his head that I was a journalist, he conceived the 
idea that all my friends must be illegally united with members of the 
opposite sex. So that it was inconceivable that my summer friends should 
have any chance to penetrate on to his wonderfully kept lawns. I do not 
think that I knew any journalists at all in those days and I am perfectly 
certain that, with one very eminent exception, I did not know anyone who 
had been so much as a plaintiff in the shadow of the divorce courts. .. . 
It happened, however, that the extraordinarily respectable wives of two 
eminent editors were one week-end during a certain summer staying in 
Winchelsea, and they took it into their heads to go and call on James at Rye. 

I had hardly so much as a bowing acquaintance with them. But the next 
day, happening to go into Rye, I met the Old Man down by the harbour. 
Just at the point where we met was a coal yard whose proprietor had the 
same name as one of the husbands of one of those ladies. James stopped 
short and with a face working with fury pointed his stick at the coalman’s 
name above the gate and brought out the exasperated words : 

“A couple of jaded ... WANTONS!.. .” and, realizing that I 
was fairly quick in the uptake, nothing whatever more. . . . 

No, I never did get any knowledge as to how he regarded sexual irregu- 
larities. . . . I remember he one day nearly made me jump out of my 
skin during a one-sided discussion as to the relative merits of Flaubert 
and Turgenev—the beautiful Russian genius of his youth. Turgenev 
was for him perfection—in person, except that his features were a little 
broad, in the Slav manner ; in his books; in his manners; in his social 
relations, which were of the highest, in what was aristocratic. But Flaubert 
James went on and on hating and grumbling at to the end of his days. 
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Flaubert had, as I have elsewhere related, once been rude to the young 
James. That James never mentioned. But he had subsequently received 
James and ‘Turgenev in his. dressing-gown. . . . It was not, of course, a 
dressing-gown but a working garment—a sort of long, loose coat without 
revers—called a chandail. And if a French man of letters received you in 
his chandail, he considered it a sort of showing honour ; as if he had 
admitted you into his working intimacy. But James never forgave that— 
more perhaps on account of Turgenev than himself. . . . Flaubert for 
ever aiterwards was for him the man who worked, who thought, who 
received, who lived—and perhaps went to Heaven in—his dressing-gown ! 
. . . In consequence he was a failure. All his books except one were 
failures—technical and material. . . . And that one, Madame Bovary, if it 
was a success in both departments . . . well, it was nothing to write 
home about. And Flaubert’s little salon in the Faubourg St. Honoré was 
“rather bare and provisional,” and Flaubert cared too much for ‘‘ form ” 
and, because he backed bills for a relation, died in reduced circumstances. 

Flaubert was, in short, the sort of untidy colossus whom I might, if I had 
the chance, receive at Winchelsea but who would never, never have been 
received on the summer lawns of Lamb House at Rye. 

In the middle nineties Mr. James underwent an experience that com- 
pletely altered his point of view, his methods and his entire literary practice. 
His earlier stages Mr. James the Second contrived entirely—or almost 
entirely, to obscure in a sort of cuttlefish cloud of interminable phrases. 
Until the middle nineties nothing could have exceeded the masculine 
firmness, the quiet force of Mr. James’s writing and of no one else than 
himself could it more justly be written that “‘ less than anyone did he beat 
the air, more than anyone did he hit out from the shoulder.” 

That is amazingly the case. I have more than once proclaimed the fact 
that there were two James’s. And yet no one could be more overwhelmed 
than I at re-reading in their earliest forms, after all these years, his early 
masterpieces as they were written and before he went over and elaborated 
their phrases. Thus to re-read is to realize with immense force that more 
than anyone else, in the matter of approach to his subjects, Maupassant 
rather than Turgenev must have been the young James’s master. Daisy 
Miller : that most wonderful nouvelle of all, The Four Visits : the Pupil : 
the Lesson of the Master : the Death of the Lion and all the clear, crisp, 
mordant stories that went between, right up to The Real Thing and In the 
Cage—all these stories are of a complete directness, an economy, even of 
phrase, that make James one of the great masters of the nouvelle, the long 
or merely longish short story. 

But at a given date, after a misfortune that, for the second time, shattered 
his life and convinced him that his illusions as to the delicacies of his 
“ood” people of a certain milieu were in fact . . . delusions; after 
that he became the creature of infinite precautions that he was when I 
knew him best. I had, that is to say, a sight—two or three sights, of him in 
the previous stage. Then he resembled one of those bearded elder statesmen 
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—the Marquis of Salisbury, Sir Charles Dilke or the Prince who was 
to become Edward VII. He was then slightly magisterial; he cross- 
questioned rather than questioned you; he was obviously of the grand 
monde and of the daily habit of rubbing, on equal terms, shoulders with 
the great. ; 

But about the later James, cleanshaven, like an actor, so as to recover 
what he could of the aspect of youth ; nervous ; his face for ever mobile ; 
his hands for ever gesturing; there hung continually the feeling of a 
forced energy, as if of a man conscious of failure and determined to conceal 
mortification. He had had two great passions—the one for a cousin whom 
he was to have married and who died of consumption while they were both 
very young, and the other for a more conspicuous but less satisfactory 
personage who in the end, at about the time when the break occurred, let 
him down mercilessly after a period of years. 

The second attachment was completely detrimental to him. Its rupture 
left him the person of infinite precautions that I have here rather dis- 
proportionately limned. It was as if, from then on, he was determined that 
nobody or nothing—no society coterie, no tram-conductor, no housemaid, 
no femme du monde—should ever have the chance, either in life or in his 
books, to let him down. And it was as if he said the very same thing to the 
phrases that he wrote. If he was continuously parenthetic it was in the 
determination that no word he wrote should ever be misinterpreted and 
if he is, in his later work, bewildering, it was because of the almost 
panicked resolve to be dazzlingly clear. Because of that he could never let 
his phrases alone. . . . How often when waiting for him to go for a walk 
haven’t I heard him say whilst dictating the finish of a phrase : 

“No, no, Miss Dash . . . that is not clear. . . . Insert before ‘ we all 
are’... Let me see. . . . Yes, insert “not so much locally, though to 
be sure we’re here; but temperamentally, in a manner of speaking.’ ” 
. . . So that the phrase, blindingly clear to him by that time, when com- 
pleted would run : 


So that here, not so much locally, though to be sure we’re here, but at least tem- 
peramentally in a manner of speaking, we all are. 


No doubt the habit of dictating had something to do with these con- 
volutions and the truth of the matter is that during these later years he 
wrote far more for the ear of his amanuensis than for the eye of the eventual 
reader. So that, if you will try the experiment of reading him aloud and 
with expression, you will find his even latest pages relatively plain to 
understand. But, far more than that, the underlying factor in his later work 
was the endless determination to add more and more detail, so that the 
exact illusions and the exact facts of life may appear and so that everything 
may be blindingly clear even to a little child. I have heard him explain to 
Conrad’s son of five why he wore a particular hat whose unusual shape had 


attracted the child’s attention. He was determined to present to the world 
the real, right thing ! 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF RIPE CHERRIES 


By MARGOT DICK 
a ERCY on me!”’ cried my good wife. “‘ If there be a greater 
fool in all England it would please me mightily to shake 
him by the hand. Two shillings for a piece of coloured cloth 
indeed ! ” 
(This all on account of the fact that a travelling pedlar had cheated me 
over the price of a bandanna handkerchief, a thing that might well happen 
to any man.) 

““If you had eyes in your head it would not have happened.” 

I held my peace. 

“If I had been by I should have spied him for a rogue.” 

I kept my counsel. 

“If,” cried she with great heat, ‘“‘I had not been such a fool as to 
marry you, I might now be living in peace and contentment ! ” 

*“* And if,” cried I, out of patience at last, “‘ my grandfather had not 
been caught stealing ripe cherries when he were a boy I should not have 
been born, and you would not now be in this sorry plight.” 

And with that I strode out of the room and left her to get what comfort 
she could out of my remark. 

And after a while, sure enough, her woman’s curiosity got the better 
of her, and she came round with a dish of spiced apple jelly, to talk of such 
things as the Dobbly’s sow farrowing before ours, and Martha Bidden’s 
youngest being with the smallpox. At last, however, she veered round 
slantwise to what was in her mind. 

‘* Ricky,” says she. ‘‘ What meant your saying of your grandfather and 
the ripe cherries ?” 

** Ah, my love,” says I. “‘ Thereby hangs a tale.” And she proceeding 
to enjoy the jelly, I commenced upon my story. 

‘“‘ My grandfather,” says I, “like most small boys, early discovered 
the sweetness of ripe cherries ; now, at a short distance from his father’s 
homestead were a farm with an abundant cherry orchard, and hither my 
small grandfather repaired, and stuffed his belly and his pockets with 
the luscious fruit. 

“One day it chanced that, being nearly as heavy with fruit as the tree 
he were looti ng, he were not so nimble as usual in his flight ; and the worthy 
farmer having caught him, thrashed him to within an inch of his young 
life. And my grandfather, being the youngest of eleven, and fearing to 
show himself at home in that condition lest his brothers should set upon 
him again for being so tardy as to be caught, hid himself in a hayloft until 
it should be dark enough to creep back unawares. 
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“Now, while he were in the hay, who should come to him but 
the farmer’s little daughter.” ees 

“ Ah,” says my wife with a spoonful of jelly in mid-air. “‘ Your grand- 
mother ! ”’ 

‘Not as you would suppose,” says I. 

‘“‘ Oh,” says my wife, and sucks the spoon. 

“ And this small maid were very sweet and tender with him, and even 
brought him a hot-cake from the bakehouse to console him. Well, often 
after that he would sneak round to see her and bring her little gifts and 
trifles, a pretty stone or a robin’s egg ; and when she grew older he began 
courting her, and brought her bits of lace and ribbon and gew-gaws ; 
and when she reached the age of nineteen, a pretty lass enough though 
somewhat weakly, they were married and settled down in a small cottage 
in the village.” 

“Ah,” says my wife, “I was right.” 

“And yet,” says I, “‘ you were not, for then came the great trouble 
of my grandfather’s married life; for every year she would bear him a 
son, and when the child were coming she would peek and pine, and when 
the child were born and seemed to thrive she would fade nigh unto death, 
and then, for no accountable reason the child would waste away and die, 
and she would revive and be in good health until her next time. 

‘** And so it went on for six long years. At last, nigh desperate at this 
state of affairs (and his wife being with her seventh), my grandfather went 
to the priest, and putting the case to him asked what he could do: the 
two of them laid their heads together and finally bethought them of a 
plan. The wife of one of my grandfather’s labourers being also with child, 
it were arranged that the infants should be changed at birth, and should 
my grandfather’s child thrive with its foster parents and the other die, 
then it would appear that some vile work, perchance witchcraft, were 
being used by my grandfather’s wife to rid her of the trouble of rearing 
a family, and proper steps could be taken. Or if it befell that my 
grandfather’s child died and the labourer’s throve, then it would appear 
that they were unable to beget healthy children of their own, and must 
make the best of it. 

“This manceuvre were effected, but unfortunately for the success of their 
plan, both infants died and they were no better off than before. 

‘So my grandfather went again to the priest, and this time (he being 
not so worthy a man as might be expected from one of his calling), he 
suggested a plan that were most infamous, but which, nevertheless "my 
SUR ees being of estar mind, readily fell in with.” 

!”? says my wife, wiping her lips and runni 
penne ae y ping p ing her finger round 

“Shh,” says I. ‘‘ Well, the plan were simply this. That my gra 
before his wife were taken with her eighth, sheild lie with ie ef SC uaee 
maids. So that in event of one child dying, he would still have a child 
of his own; and also, according to which one (or if perchance both) 
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died, he might be able to determine whether it were by witchcraft, or 
from natural causes. Which latter my grandfather being an exceptional 
strong and vigorous man, had good reason to doubt. 

“The plan went through without a hitch, the two children being 
born within a day of each other. Unhappily, however, again they had not 
prepared for every contingency, for this time both the children thrived 
and showed no signs at all of dying. And what made matters worse, my 
grandfather were of no mind to rear the two children at the same time 
under such conditions, What might have happened I cannot guess at, 
had not an astounding fact soon become apparent to the eyes of all who were 
for seeing. The dairymaid’s brat were a strapping, tow-headed, blue-eyed 
boy like all the lads thereabouts, while his wife’s child were a girl, with 
black, straight hair, and eyes that made you think of late violets, very 
soft and velvety, unlike any of that part except—Ah ! there were the villainy, ° 
excepting only the priest, whose hair were black as coal, he not being a 
native of those parts. 

“So my grandfather went straightway to the priest and taxed him with 
it, and then were the whole infamous scandal uncovered.” 

“Oh!” says my wife. 

“‘ Ah,” says I, “for what had that villainous priest done, but gone 
behind my grandfather’s back with the very same plans only to his wife. 
And he had lain with her while my grandfather was after the dairymaid, 
so said he, that she might be sure, whether or not it were her husband 
who by some evil practice, had withered away his own children ere they 
were yet weaned. May the Lord have mercy on his black soul ! ” 

“* Ah,” says my wife, ‘‘ but what then ? ” 

“‘ Why, then,” says I, ‘‘ the priest paid my grandfather a good round 
sum to stop his mouth, and went away to another part. And the two 
children (the dairymaid having been packed home to her mother), were 
reared side by side, where after a while, they being in no wise brother 
or sister, they married, and had but one child which was me. 

‘« And so, see you, were it not for a small boy’s inordinate greed for ripe 
cherries, and a priest’s black villainy, I were never to have been born.” 

‘“‘ Oh,” says my wife, “‘ Ah . . . but nevertheless, had I seen that rogue 
of a pedlar before he ticketed you, we should have been the richer now by 
two shillings.” 
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PEER GYNT. By Henrik Issen. Old Vic. 

THE DANCE OF DEATH. By W. H. Aupen. Westminster. 
DISTINGUISHED GATHERING. By James Parisu. Embassy. 
TWO SHARE A DWELLING. By Atice CaMpBELL. St. James’s. 


EER GYNT is open, as any work so long and so rich in genius must be, to more 

than one stage interpretation. There are adaptors and producers who, seeing 
Peer as the prince of egoists hunting the vulgarest kinds of power, would dwell on the 
early scenes only long enough to establish the spiritual perils of self-dramatization 
and use the time thus saved to underline the savage ironies of the play’s retributive 
conclusion. To them Peer is an entirely unlovable character, a rascal whose megalo- 
mania is of the kind which the modern world has cause enough to castigate with its 
tongue. Others, concerned more with Ibsen’s poetry than his satire, prefer to abate 
the savageries of Peer’s punishment with the object of stressing the agony of the 
man who, though constantly betrayed by his follies and vanities, is all the while striving 
to realize himself. Mr. Ellis Roberts takes the wider view and approaches the play 
as an heroic poem. His translation, which is generally supple and felicitous, brings out 
the human element in Peer, even going so far as to omit the important onion speech, 
and Mr. William Devlin gives an extremely fine performance in the spirit of the 
translation. He is greatly helped by an Ase beautifully spiritualized by Miss Florence 
Kahn and by a Solveig whose precise significance for Peer Miss Vivienne Bennett 
succeeds in making clear. The button moulder appears sometimes to be a tedious 
invention, but as Mr. Ion Swinley plays him he leaves quite a pleasant memory. 
Altogether, a grateful revival, despite “‘ cuts’? about the wisdom of which no two 
persons will agree. 

The Group Theatre, disciples of the Compagnie de Quinze, opened their season at 
the Westminster with Mr. W. H. Auden’s early experiment in poetic drama, The 
Dance of Death. It got what, up to a point, it deserved, a “‘ bad Press,” for the theme 
it treated was developed with a naiveté which might pass muster at a very earnest 
Communist summer school, but nowhere else. The author, postulating a doomed 
society and a single panacea, showed us in song, dance and patter a middle-class 
afflicted with the germ of death taking refuge in athleticism, in rural excursions, in 
country dances, in Fascism and in night club revels. In the end the poor wretches 
were “liquidated,” and the stage was left to Mr. Karl Marx, who, with a hopeful air, 
waved the Red Flag over the smoke of his escort’s revolvers. Poor in ideas as the satire 
conspicuously was, the theatrical form in which it was treated, something between 
that of musical comedy and the drawing-room charade, seemed unusually successful 
in mixing fun and serious interest. And the verse, though it touched no height and 
in places showed marks of carelessness, was remarkable for its command of con- 
temporary speech-rhythms. If poetry is to be reintroduced to the theatre Mr. Auden’s 
use of verse even in this obviously immature and botched drama may represent a 
useful step in evolution. The curtain was raised by Mr. T. S. Eliot’s Sweeney 
Agonistes, a not very lucid fragment presented with the tricks of expressionism 
which have grown tiresome with repetition. The piece suggested that Mr. Eliot 
would be infinitely more at ease renovating a traditional form. 
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I fancy that in Distinguished Gathering the Embassy Theatre has discovered 
yet another prosperous play of suspense. It belongs to the class of Ten-Minute Alibi, 
but at some points rises technically superior to Mr. Anthony Armstrong’s popular 
piece, depending on no nice arithmetical calculations and having at every twist and 
turn of its plot an agreeable tincture of characterization. A number of more or less 
distinguished guests unacquainted with each other have been drawn by curiosity 
to a freak dinner party given by an enterprising publisher. There they learn that in 
a book of memoirs he is about to publish they all figure in a ruinous light. The 
damaging character of these revelations is neatly substantiated, and the guests, having 
been told that the vindictive memoirist himself has also been invited to dinner, are 
as neatly drawn into a plot to murder him. After dinner the lights will go out and then 
two sharp Oriental daggers hanging ornamentally over the fireplace are at the disposal 
of the man or woman who feels the acutest sense of grievance against the sadistic Mr. 
Eliot Richard Vines. But how is the dead body to be explained ? The publisher has 
thought of everything. He produces a cool young woman who has carefully shed her 
identity. She is prepared to slip away after the murder, to confess guilt over the tele- 
phone in the hearing of the police, to arrange the appearance of her own suicide and 
to vanish back into her true self. Thus the trap is set, and how it closes on its victim 
and how in death he thwarts the plans which have been his undoing are events which 
character rather than mere artifice determines, and though the characterization does 
not go very deep it is sufficiently plausible to heighten the play’s suspense. 

The study of a deranged and divided mind, which is the theme of Two Share a 
Dwelling at the St. James’s, is an extremely unsatisfactory piece of work. For an act 
and three-quarters Lilia is an unnaturally virginal girl being married off by unscrupu- 
lous parents to a wealthy young baronet and disappointing his hopes of her. When at 
last the piece begins to move it appears that Lilia is a dual personality, a saint in her 
hours of normality, a flaring wanton in her hours of escape. But since she is not 
responsible for her actions her case is of merely pathological interest, and we are 
thrown back on the reactions of the other characters to the pathological case in their 
midst. These reactions are singularly flat. The husband is patient and compassionate 
and he does all that he can do, which is to pack her off to a celebrated specialist and 
hope for a cure. But it makes a poor story for the stage and the evening would be dull 
indeed were it not that Miss Grete Mosheim plays the saint and the wanton with 
delicate, if rather chilly precision. 
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ART—THE WHITE PERIOD 


IGHTEEN months ago the manager of the furnishing department in London’s 
| Ce expensive store was bewailing to me the difficulty of obtaining white 
pictures. If only painters would study the needs of the market and abstain from using 
so much colour ! So hygienic has become the taste of our more fashionable decorators 
that only white pictures can be included in their schemes. For selfish reasons I for- 
bore to suggest that a treatment should be applied to old pictures which is already 
fashionable with old furniture. Most pictures painted before the sixteenth century 
were painted over a white ground, and in the sixteenth century at least Venetian 
pictures had their basic design applied in white lead. If all that the vulgarity and ignor- 
ance of these old painters had led them to superimpose were to be removed by 
chemicals, the loveliest effects of uncontaminated whiteness could be obtained. This 
method of obtaining white pictures would be ideally suited also to the economic 
fashion. The supply would never be in danger of equalling the demand, for the 
already expensive material for such a de-picture would become still more expensive 
with every one that was made. But the old masters have been saved, or rather they 
will be allowed to retain their impure coverings. Ben Nicholson is making de-pictures 
out of new materials. 

You cannot, of course, paint perfectly white pictures. That would be too nearly 
nothing, and our architects and decorators—or better de-decorators—have not been 
able to arrive yet at absolutely nothing. It takes longer to convince a plutocracy than 
it does an emperor about its new suit of clothes. Nicholson’s de-pictures are geomet- 
rical bas-reliefs, in which a small number of rectangles and circles are opposed one 
to another on slightly different planes. Sometimes, in a more passionate moment, the 
reliefs are painted grey, or even two shades of grey. But most are covered with mono- 
tonous white. Hence the different planes are distinguishable only by the bars of light 
and shadow along their edges, which are always changing their positions and their 
quantities with the position of the sun. These moving bars of light and shadow 
and the quite subtle music in their very simple relation to each other become the main 
interest, at the expense of the proportions and the inter-relations of the various flat 
surfaces created directly by the artist. Such simple geometry exercises a certain 
hypnotic power, but I find it clumsy in comparison with the somewhat similar forms 
to be found among early Chinese jades, lifeless beside the detail of early Greek marbles 
or of Doric architecture. These things would have more vitality were they executed in 
alabaster or some other material of intrinsic beauty. But then Nicholson would have 
become a sculptor ; whereas it is as a painter that he has arrived at this technique. 
With abstraction always as his goal, the trend of his technical development has been 
towards the abolition of the third dimension. It is almost impossible to draw the third 
dimension without suggesting some recognizable form, while it is equally difficult to 
place one colour beside another without both suggesting the third dimension and 
rousing some emotional association. In his recent style of painting he had reduced 
his forms to rectangles or circles whose edges could give no suggestion of the third 
dimension and his colours to the extreme of coldness and superficiality. Nevertheless, 
when one looks back at his pictures from the examples of his new technique, his colours 
do seem to be straining against each other in a field of considerable depth. Their 
conduct and character seem quite impure beside those of his new white fields. It is 
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an interesting sidelight upon the character of colour that to obtain a further degree of 
superficiality Nicholson has had to abandon it for carved relief. As a painter he has 
reached such a pitch of abstraction that he has disappeared altogether. He has de- 
liberately contracted spiritual beri-beri, as Kenneth Clark over the wireless has been 
accusing all modern artists of attempting to do. As an artist he is still alive, but 
the new medium to which his courageous and uncompromising logic has brought 
him is already so pure that it has to be kept in a glass case. The final stage of his 
art must surely be approaching. The chief interest of his next exhibition will be 
whether he is able to persuade the Emperor to come. 

Nicholson’s exhibition at the Lefevre Galleries is over. But the other part of the 
Great White Sale they have been holding will be open until November 9th. This is 
nothing less than the greater half of the pictures Utrillo painted during his ‘“‘ white 
period.”’ Utrillo’s method is very different from Nicholson’s. He shows one in almost 
every picture whence he first drew his love of white. The stuccoed walls of French 
suburban streets are the subject of almost every one of these pictures, and in many 
he has mixed plaster itself into his medium in his need to reproduce their surfaces. 
The human element is left almost entirely out of the picture, lest it should disturb the 
quiet drama in the crumbling of the deserted streets. When one sees these pictures 
one by one in different exhibitions one is more conscious of the sameness of their 
subjects than when they are all seen together. Now one is impressed rather by all 
the variations in their composition. If his theme has been mostly the same through- 
out his life, his variations upon it, even in these five years when the colours are mostly 
creams and greys set off usually with blues and chocolate browns, are infinite. His 
lifelong theme once created, he has concentrated, like Nicholson, upon the exploita- 
tion of his sensibility. Once one is familiar with their subject, the interest of his 
paintings lies almost entirely in his exquisite taste. ‘Taste, however, has little vitality 
of its own. It is nourished from a compound of the intellect and the emotions and 
relies on them to call it into action. From time to time Utrillo’s theme has renewed 
itself fundamentally in new design and reinforced expression. But first these moments 
became increasingly rare, and now for a long time he has ceased to paint. Utrillo, too, 
has contracted painter’s beri-beri. Being, unlike Nicholson, essentially a painter, he 
is now, as an artist, extinct. But for the same reason his pictures will always live. 

I doubt the popular belief that there is insufficient encouragement for artists. I 

suspect that their future existence is jeopardized rather by the fact that there are so 
many consciously esthetic people to-day that any really sensitive painter can paint 
whatever he wants. Only the very great can survive being able to do just what they 
like. Most men are kept creative by having to serve some master. Art, for art’s sake, 
is too pure a master for most of us to serve. 
PHILIP HENDY 
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MUSIC 


IR THOMAS BEECHAM’S two weeks of opera at Covent Garden are over: 

but he has already announced another season, this time of eight weeks, fag ti 
at the end of April, 1936. He proposes to give the Ring, Parsifal, and Meistersinger : 
Rosenkavalier and Elektra: Aida and Rigoletto: Don Giovanni; and a box-office 
tail of Louise, Tosca and Contes d’Hoffmann. ‘The only risky choice is, I suppose, 
Elektra : but it is probably the greatest thing R. Strauss has ever written, and I 
personally am very grateful to Sir Thomas for running the risk of a financial let- 
down. Tosca and Louise should recoup him with any luck. 

I found myself less in sympathy with the risky choice of the September Season. i 
am an admirer of Delius’ music: and I have a great respect for his intransigeant 
artistic character, for he never plays down to his audience. But I find even parts of 
the Mass of Life rather tedious and elephantine : and almost the whole of Koanga 
quite out of place on the stage. The essence of dramatic composition is the ability 
to build up a climax, so that the audience should have a vague feeling of the kernel 
of each scene as soon as the curtain goes up, and the final dénouement should be felt 
to have been inherent in the opening bars. One has only to think of any great operatic 
composer to find an example of what I mean. The first act of Tristan is an excellent 
and obvious case of the tragedy stated in its simplest and essential form by the sailor 
in the rigging, humming to himself as the curtain goes up ; from there the tragedy 
grows and mounts to the climax of the meeting of ‘Tristan with Isolde and the drink- 
ing of the love-potion. It is the same with Boris Godunov, with Aida, or Elektra : 
there is a fearful concentration of the whole music and action on the essence of the 
tragedy, and even the apparently distracting incidents—such as the triumphant 
return of Rhadames and the long procession, in Aida—only serve to throw into 
relief the perpetually underlying tragedy. Now Delius has none of this sense at all : 
and I believe that his failure to write convincing dramatic music comes simply from 
this lack. This subordination of all detail to one end is a discipline and his whole musical 
mentality was undisciplined. He is an atmospherist, and in some way a lotus-eater : 
the slightly cloying sweetness of his harmonies, the bonelessness of his rhythms, his 
sliding chromatic basses—all suggest a wistfully charming world in which action is 
useless and out of place. And so the First Cuckoo in Spring and the Summer Night 
on the River are masterpieces—not long enough to allow the harmonies to cloy or 
the formal shapelessness to appear, but perfect atmospheric suggestions. This music 
falls flat on the stage: and Delius, in an effort to become dramatic and vigorous, 
falls too—into a strangely conventional operatic commonplace, rendered only worse 
by the very banal text. John Brownlee sang well as the Voodoo priest, and his voice 
was worthy of more dramatic music : Oda Slobodskaya, as the heroine, was badly 
miscast and looked anything rather than a passionate mulatto girl. 

The Ballo in Maschera is an excellent example of all the operatic virtues which 
Delius lacks. For here the action never ceases to grow and mount higher, there is no 
suspense which does not resolve into its climax, and no climax which does not pale 
before that of the last act. The story is perhaps rather obviously dramatic: and the 
witch, the gallows at midnight, and the lot-casting are time-honoured melodramatic 
clichés. But it is a mark of genius to be able to take the commonplaces of any artistic 
genre and to instil new life into them, and it is what Verdi has done here. Constance 
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Willis was not quite up to the part of the witch, but she gave a very creditable per- 
formance : if she could act with her voice as well as in her movements and gestures, 
she would be a very good operatic singer. But as yet she has not learnt real flexibility, 
and her phrases are a little wooden and unflowing. Arthur Fear (Renato) sang 
extremely well, and has a real dramatic talent : he has not the fullness and roundness 
of tone of an Italian baritone, but he may still achieve that. The orchestra was dis- 
appointing. The conductor was Clarence Raybould, and I should say that he was 
either a bad conductor or else that he has no feeling for Verdi’s music. The playing — 
was peremptory and stiff: and even in the climaxes of Eva Turner’s (Amelia) scene 
at the gallows, the orchestra remained cold, and chilled the singer. Amelia is a magni- 
ficent part, worthy of a fine actress : and though Eva Turner has great vocal powers 
she is no actress. In the last scene, when she is pleading to be allowed to see her child 
once again, her gestures were stereotyped and she never rose to the occasion. Her 
voice has some great qualities, but it is sometimes offensively raucous, and any forte 
passage shows up its fundamentally coarse quality. 

After two instalments of opera from Covent Garden, Glyndebourne, and the 
prospect of a fourth season early next year (not to speak of Sadlers’ Wells), London 
is turning to other forms of music as the autumn and winter concert programmes 
appear. The B.B.C. Symphony Concerts start with some interesting new performances. 
There is a new choral and orchestral work, Summer’s Last Will and Testament, by 
Constant Lambert, which is being given on January 29th: and a first English per- 
formance of Bartdk’s Cantata Profana on March 25th. Apart from these completely 
new works, there is an interesting programme on November 22nd, when Adrian 
Boult is conducting Hindemith’s Symphony, Mathis der Maler, and Schoenberg’s 
early tone-poem, Pélleas et Mélisande : and a performance of Stravinsky’s (dipus 
Rex under Ansermet on February 12th. The Seventh Season of the Courtauld- 
Sargent Concerts began last month, with a markedly conservative programme. From 
abroad a new visitor is announced for November 26th—the Prague Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Vaclav Talich : and a series of Master Pianoforte Recitals is 
billed, in which Rosenthal, Rubinstein, Hofmann, and Brailowsky are to appear. 
On the other hand Mrs. Augustus Ralli announces a series of concerts by British 
artists, which are to take place regularly on Sunday evenings at the Hyde Park Hotel, 
and include most of the best British singers and instrumentalists. 

Altogether it promises to be an interesting season. 
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FILMS 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. American. 
ANNA KARENINA. American. 

JAZZ COMEDY. Russian. 

THE INFORMER. American. 


RGUMENTS for and against filming Shakespeare are heard, but the truth» 
A: seems to me, is that Shakespeare never will be filmed. The life of his plays 1s 
in their language, and long passages of language are ineffective on the screen. There- 
fore, a good deal of the dialogue must be omitted, and the gaps filled with visual 
effects invented by the producer. Reinhardt, in producing A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream for Warner Brothers at Hollywood, has invented a new and elaborate fairyland ; 
and it is into Reinhardt’s mind, not Shakespeare’s, that the film takes you. 

There are good moments in Reinhardt’s fairyland—the scene at the end of the 
magic night, when Oberon’s cloak flows out like a wave of darkness and the fairy 
creatures are drawn into a stylized dance, until as morning comes they vanish away. 
But in this fairyland there are too many conflicting conventions. The gauzy fairies 
belong to a pantomime ballet ; Titania comes from a picture postcard ; Oberon is 
too satanic ; and the musical dwarfs, in their grotesque masks, are from the drawings 
of Arthur Rackham. Then there is Puck, played with remarkable zest by the ten-year- 
old Mickey Rooney. He is an odd mixture of faun and street urchin, but his perform- 
ance has an earthy quality which seems to me closer to the spirit of Shakespeare’s 
fairyland than the muslin prettiness of Titania’s court. But there is too much of Puck, 
and the whole film suffers from a similar excess—a confused excess of arbitrary orna- 
ment in which the voice of Shakespeare is heard only faintly and at intervals. The 
lovers here belong to a world of college musical comedy ; their antics are sometimes 
amusing, but they know nothing of that Elizabethan delight in language for its own 
sake which, in the play, turns their absurd misunderstandings into poetry. The rustics 
are much better, though the daring experiment of casting James Cagney as Bottom 
is not quite successful ; he is too nimble and quick-witted, too plainly an urban type. 

Reinhardt has said that “ I made it a condition that we should present Shakespeare 
and nothing but Shakespeare,”’ but the technical resources of Hollywood seem to 
have dazzled his judgment. He ought to have recognized, first of all, that the screen 
never can present “ nothing but Shakespeare,” and then he might have considered, 
in a cooler mood, what the screen has to offer instead. A guiding rule might be 
that the necessary alterations and additions should seem to reflect, in the simplest 
possible visual terms, the spirit and language of the play. They ought not to reflect 
the private ambitions of a producer who is interested chiefly in dazzling audiences 
with his own spectacular ideas. 

However, it should be said that a great deal of talent and enterprise have gone into 
this ambitious production. The dances, designed by Nijinska and Nini Theilade, are 
well worth the study of choreographers who may wish to work for the screen; Mendels- 
sohn’s music has been skilfully arranged by Erich Korngold ; and as an experiment - 
in a new field the film is full of details which will interest all students of staging, 
costume and visual design. 


Tolstoy, like Shakespeare, never will be filmed, but from the loosely knit bulk of 
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Anna Karenina it is possible to take extracts which suggest the main outline of Anna’s 
own story. We ought not to grumble if, in this film version, such important char- 
acters as Levin and Kitty are brief shadows, though it is disappointing not to get 
even a glimpse of Levin mowing with the peasants on his farm. What can be grumbled 
at is the insistent focussing of the camera on the two stars, Greta Garbo and Fredric 
March, with the result that almost everything else is mere background, and the film 
is mainly a series of acted passages, realistically photographed. Another drawback 
is that Fredric March, with his slight American accent, is not well cast as Vronsky ; 
he is neither enough of an aristocrat nor enough of an animal. But Garbo’s perform- 
ance makes up for a good deal. She is not a great actress in the sense of creating 
characters and losing herself in them, for she is always herself. Where she differs from 
most film stars is that you seem to encounter in her a person, not a painted image. You 
wonder what this sombre figure is doing in the exotic world of screen conventions. 
And the part of Anna suits her because she suggests always a woman pursued by 
doom, and Anna’s doom must be felt from the first moment of her meeting with 
Vronsky at the railway station, in the snow. There is also a striking performance by 
Basil Rathbone as Karenin, though I think he is too sadistic; and the background 
types and period detail are often brilliantly sketched, particularly when they are used to 
indicate the coarseness that lay so close beneath the superficial elegance of fashionable 
Russian society before the War. 

Jazz Comedy, too, is set in Russia—the Russia of to-day. Manners have changed, 
but the very same coarseness, rather curiously, remains. The hero is a shepherd who 
visits a Crimean watering place and is mistaken for a famous musician. The film is 
supposed to represent a new policy in the Soviet cinema—a move away from serious 
sociology towards knockabout entertainment. The best sequences have a delightful 
verve and gaiety, and the treatment of sound and music is full of ingenious novelty. 
But the production suffers from an uncertainty of aim which is reflected in the 
rambling inconsequence of the story. Traditional slapstick comedy expresses the 
revolt of the individual—the ‘little man’”’—against the weight of respectable 
society, and in the world of fazz Comedy there is no respectable society, only a 
caricatured remnant of bourgeois habits set up rather crudely to serve as targets. 
Russia, perhaps, will make brilliant comedies when her directors are free to 
satirize, not bourgeois survivals, but the excesses and weaknesses of Communist 
orthodoxy. ‘ 

Finally, The Informer—much the best of these four films and much the easiest to 
make. Liam O’Flaherty’s story of the Dublin slums in the troubled year of 1922 is 
splendid screen material ; everything happens during a single foggy night ; and the 
claims of action and dialogue are fairly balanced. The great merits of John Ford’s 
direction are its firm grip on essential atmosphere and its avoidance of easy oppor- 
tunities for melodrama and false sentiment. He is very good, too, at blending moments | 
of tragedy with moments of drunken merry-making, rather in the vein of Sean 
O’Casey. The film, however, owes quite as much to the acting of Victor McLaglen 
as Gypo Nolan, who betrays his friend to the police and at last, after hours of haunted 
wandering, is convicted and shot by the revolutionaries. Mr. McLaglen shows us 
vividly the gradual disintegration of Nolan, a huge figure of a man, under the com- 
bined influences of fear, remorse, and drink, and he does it without distorting Nolan 
either into a villain or a hero. The film has a limited range, and most of its technique 
is fairly familiar, but it covers its target with the precision of a well-aimed rifle. 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE ASHENDENE PRESS* 


MUST not call this Bibliography the Swan-Song of the Ashendene Press. 
| keine it is the epic of its achievement. Private presses are not generally long- 
lived, but the Ashendene Press has flourished for forty years. Whatever regret we 
may have that no more books are to come from it, all will tender heartiest congratu- 
lations to Mr. Hornby, who out of pure love for fine printing has practised it so 
completely well over so long a period of years. It is fitting, too, that this record should 
bring the work to a close while the Press is still in the strength of its prime. Its latest 
issues, the Ecclesiasticus (1932), which Mr. Hornby himself looks upon as “ one of the 
most satisfactory” of his books, the Daphnis and Chloe (1933), and now this Biblio- 
graphy show neither the least loss of freshness nor any falling off in the perfect 
workmanship which he made his standard in the Dante and the Horace of some 
thirty years ago. In his printing he has never become a slave to formula: his work 
has never got into a rut. No aspiring printer—no lover of fine books—will be deceived 
by the modesty with which he tells of his aims in first setting up the Press, and of 
the succession of great books which have issued from it. The Kelmscott, The Doves 
and the Ashendene Presses make a trinity the sum of whose work is never likely to 
be equalled or even approached for excellence in the printed books of any other 
country or any other age. Mr. Hornby disclaims for the Ashendene Press any “ origin- 
ality of treatment’; but that expression of his modesty is belied by the books 
themselves, his choice of which, he tells us, 


has fallen in the majority of cases upon [such as] gave scope for a certain gaiety of treat- 
ment in the use of coloured initials and chapter headings, or marginal notes in colour. 


Save for a short ‘“‘ apprenticeship ” at the craft in the printing works of W. H. 
Smith and Son, Mr. Hornby’s printing was learned in the school of his own experi- 
ence. His first outfit was an Albion Crown Press (replaced about 1902 with a larger 
one of Royal size on which all his books were printed thenceforth, a small fount of 
Caslon’s Old Face pica type, an imposing surface, and a lithographic stone for an 
ink table. 

In 1900 he made the acquaintance of Sydney Cockerell, and through him of Emery 
Walker—the latter ‘‘a mine from which to draw a wealth of counsel ever at the free 
disposal of any struggling beginner.” With the help of these two friends he got E. P. 
Prince to cut him the rich and beautiful “‘ Subiaco ”’ letter used in all the books which 
he printed from 1902 to 1922. Having acquired the type, Mr. Hornby looked about 
for a book which should be worthy of it, and he printed Dante’s Divina Commedia in 
three octavo volumes. The complete Dante in folio came in 1909. That will always 
rank as one of the finest books ever printed. The Bibliography itself is printed in the 
* Ptolemy ” type, modelled upon that which Holle of Ulm used for the Geographia of 
Ptolemy in 1482. That same type was used for Shelton’s Don Quixote (1927, 1928), 
the Ecclesiasticus (1932) and Daphnis and Chloe (1933). 

In the early days Mr. Hornby set up the type for his books himself, with the 
assistance of some of his family circle. From 1902 onwards a regular compositor was 
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* A Descriptive Bibliography of the Books printed at the Ashendene Press, MDCCCXCV-— 
MCMXXXYV. Folio. Shelley House, Chelsea. Seven guineas. . 
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employed, but Mr. Hornby has always done the proof-reading and made up the 
Sometimes very intricate formes for two or more colours. The planning and lay-out 
of the books have always been entirely his own. 

The Bibliography contains specimen pages of the books printed at the Press from 
first to last. It is illustrated, too, with the alphabets designed for them by Graily 
Hewitt, Eric Gill, and Louise Powell, and by the woodcuts from the designs of 
Charles and Margaret Gere and Gwendolen Raverat, the last being also her own 
engraver. And there are collotype plates showing some of the bindings by Douglas 
Cockerell, Katharine Adams and others. For no small measure of the beauty of:these 
Ashendene books is due to the happy flair by which Mr. Hornby has been able to 
choose artists and craftsmen such as these to co-operate with:him in their production. 
It is due, too, to Mr. Hornby’s wide-embracing outlook on all the arts that contribute 
to the making of books, and to his ‘‘ insistence upon the use of good materials, upon 
sound and accurate workmanship, and upon good rules of proportion in planning 
the printed page.” 


MUSZUS 
\ R. E. H. BLAKENEY has long combined with sound classical scholarship 


a keen love of printing, and he has also had a press of his own. I like to think, 
thereiore, that he himself had a hand in the lay-out of his Muscus,* printed at the 
Alcuin Press, now established at Welwyn—in 12-pt. Poliphilus for the translation 
and Dr. Scholderer’s admirable New Hellenic for the Greek. To most English 
readers the story of Hero and Leander is known best through Marlowe—Drayton’s 
“the sweet Muszeus of our time ”--or from Byron’s The Bride of Abydos. Too few 
know the text of Muszeus himself, a “late? Greek of Alexandria, whom the scholars 
of the Renaissance confounded with “ the legendary Muszeus, master (or pupil) of 
the equally legendary Orpheus.” Mr. Blakeney here gives us what he calls much too 
modestly “an attempt to provide lovers of the old story with a tolerable Greek text, 
a reasonably accurate prose-rendering, and a sufficient Commentary.” 


THE PRINTING PRESS IN CANADAT 


HE printing press was introduced into Canada so late as the year 1751 by 

Bartholomew Green, who went from Boston to Halifax in that year, but died 
soon after his arrival. His former associate, John Bushell, also of Boston, continued 
his work. So we learn from Early Printing in Canada, by Marie Tremaine, sometime 
Carnegie Fellow at the University of London. Printed at the Golden Dog Press, 
Toronto, Miss Tremaine’s interesting and detailed account is issued as an inset in 
the current number of Philobiblon ;+ for Mr. Reichner adds to the interest of his 
little magazine for bibliophiles by including with it from time to time such insets of 
work done by other printers of repute of various countries. The inset is a pamphlet, 
printed in the 18-pt. size of the Arrighi Italic designed by Frederic Warde and cut 
by the Monotype Corporation. The initial letters are beautifully pen-drawn and 


printed in a delicate shade of pale blue. 
B. H. NEWDIGATE 


* Blackwell, 6s. net. 
+ Herbert Reichner Verlag, Vienna VI, Austria. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


GENERAL NOTES | 

T was no longer ago than in the August number of THe Mercury that I devoted | 
ip large part of my notes to discussing the first instalment of a study of the early | 
nineteenth-century drama by Raymond Crompton Rhodes, published in The Library. 
Now comes the news that Rhodes died on October 3rd, at the early age of 48. He 
was a man of remarkable attainments, a cheerful companion and a good and originally- 
minded scholar. His contributions to Shakespearian bibliography were, I believe, 
valuable, but to myself he is best known as the editor, biographer and bibliographer 
of Sheridan, to whom he devoted many years of study. He found Sheridan’s literary 
career full of mysteries, and the bibliography of his plays packed with misunder- 
standings and blunders. He cleared up many of the mysteries, and he succeeded in 
unravelling the intricate tangle of the editions of several of the plays, notably The 
School for Scandal. Rhodes’s dramatic and other articles in The Birmingham Post 
were first-rate literary journalism, and, had they been contributed to a London paper, 
would have earned him a much wider reputation than he ever enjoyed. He was a 
notable authority, too, on antiquarian topics relating to the theatre in general and to 
Birmingham, and he wrote a history of the Theatre Royal in that town. It was the 
library of that old playhouse which, miraculously preserved, supplied him with 
material for the article of which I wrote in August. I understand that the concluding 
part of this essay is being printed in the number of The Library which, as these words 
are written, is in the press. Unfortunately, however, Crompton Rhodes will never 
complete the longer and more detailed study of these curious old playbooks which he 
meditated, and which he, above all men, was fitted to undertake. We can ill spare the 
man who demonstrated for the first time both the most nearly authentic text, and the 
true first edition, of so important a play as The School for Scandal. 


Heo the Trustees of the British Museum comes the seventh part of their 
Catalogue of Books Printed in the XVth Century Now in the British Museum. 
It is a large quarto containing some four hundred pages of introduction, text and 
index, together with thirty-seven pages bearing facsimiles of a very large number of 
types. The price is given (on a printed slip) as £3 12s. 6d., which (if not a misprint) 
must surely be a unique sidestepping of the more conventional three-and-a-half 
guineas. The general editor of this part is Mr. Victor Scholderer, and its issue marks 
an important stage reached in a great undertaking, for it completes the catalogue of 
incunables printed in Italy. As with its German early printed books, the Museum is 
now able to boast that its Italian collection is the largest ever catalogued, for it amounts 
to 4,180 different editions, printed in at least 58 Italian printing centres. This seventh 
part contains the product of more than forty of these, since within its scope falls a 
large proportion of the towns which had only a small output of books in the fifteenth 
century. The more prolific places dealt with include Padua, Mantua, Parma, Brescia, 
Pavia, Vicenza and Modena. The volume also includes Addenda to the three previous 
parts, and a general index to the whole of the Italian incunabula, which it has taken 
four of these laborious and copious volumes to catalogue. 
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izes in Americana, and who is known to many people as one of the editors of 
The American Book-Collector. He is the author of several bibliographical works, of 
which the latest is American Primers, Indian Primers, Royal Primers, and thirty-seven 
other types of non-New-England Primers issued prior to 1830 (Harry B. Weiss, Highland 
Park, N.J. $10). The book has been reproduced by the ‘‘ photo-offset process ”’ from 
typescript, interspersed with a large number of facsimiles of title-pages, and occasion- 
ally other parts, of these quaint old books from which children were taught to read ; 
and it carries on the work which Mr. Heartman began in his previous bibliography of 
the editions of the more famous New England Primer. In his preface the compiler 
expresses the fear, which every pioneer bibliographer must know, that this book 
“must necessarily be incomplete,” and he tells us that ‘“ believe it or not, some of 
the libraries I approached have not catalogued their Primers at all. Fortunately 
librarians have a recollection that there are some in the library and they do expect to 
find them sometime ”—a state of affairs which one would hardly expect to discover 
in American libraries, which are normally models of careful arrangement and effi- 
ciency. In one way this curious and interesting bibliography is something of an oddity, 
for the title-page tells us that three hundred copies have been produced, whereas a 
colophon says that there are five hundred. 


/ ‘HE third part of volume 32 of Book-Auction Records has just been issued 

(Henry Stevens, Son and Stiles. Annual subscription £1 1os.). It contains 3,670 
records of books sold during April, May and June of this year. Two supplements 
are added of records from the sale of the library of the late Ogden Goelet, portions of 
which were dispersed in New York on the 3rd and 4th, and again on the 24th and 
25th, of January. Apart from these, all the records are from London or Edinburgh 
sales, including those of the Radcliffe Observatory, Earl of Abingdon and Sir Thomas 
Phillipps libraries. 


HE new auction season has already begun with sales of miscellaneous books 

at Hodgson’s and at Puttick and Simpson’s. At Sotheby’s the first literary sales 
are to be those of the Angling library of Lt.-Col. Keith Rollo, which contains copies 
of the first four editions of Isaak Walton’s Compleat Angler, on November 4th ; and 
of the Earl of Abingdon’s manuscripts on November 11th. It will be remembered 
that the latter were to have been sold last July, but were withdrawn, by order of the 
Government, presumably because it was supposed that some of the papers might be 
State documents. I believe that one or two of last summer’s lots are to be omitted 
from this month’s sale. 


REQUENTERS of the London bookshops and salerooms will regret to learn 

of the death of Mr. Ben Maggs, of the well-known Conduit Street bookselling 
firm, which occurred last month. Mr. Maggs was 73 years of age, and had long been 
one of the most prominent figures in the English rare book trade. Among the big 
deals in which he had lately played a part were the acquisition of the Codex Sinaiticus 
by the British Museum, and the purchase of the Napoleon-Marie Louise letters, at 
Sotheby’s last year, on behalf of the French Government. 
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DOUGHTY’S POETRY 
By EDWARD GARNETT 


CHARLES M. DOUGHTY. A STUDY OF HIS PROSE AND VERSE. By 
ANNE TRENEER. Cape. tos. 6d. 


SELECTED PASSAGES FROM THE DAWN IN BRITAIN. Arranged with 
Introduction by BARKER Farrtey. Duckworth. 3s. 6d. 


OTH Miss Treneer’s Study of C. M. Doughty’s Prose and Verse and Professor 
Barker Fairley’s Selected Passages from “‘ The Dawn in Britain” are the fruit 


of critical enthusiasm and thorough knowledge of their subject. While Miss Treneer’s | 


two chapters on “The Rhythm and Style” and ‘“‘'The Words” of “ Travels in 
Arabia Deserta” are particularly valuable, because they show us in detail the cal- 
culated, intricate processes by which the great craftsman forged the effects of his 


inimitable prose, she offers and garners sound and well-considered criticism on | 


Doughty’s poems. She rightly first passes under consideration Adam Cast Forth, as it 
is most closely associated in subject with the Travels, and points out that its simple 
dramatic form suited his genius :— 


It does not tax his powers of dramatic contrivance, but makes use of conventions so 
unconcealed that we accept them in the right unquestioning spirit of make-belief ; and 
the whole thing seems new, made as it were innocently, not cut to a pattern. Similarly 
in diction he sacrificed everything in order to create the primordial freshness which is 
upon the earth with each new daybreak. To achieve this he tried to strip his words of 
associative values ; few poems of equal power have so literal a vocabulary as Adam Cast | 
Forth. He says of the dawn in Arabia that it is naked, not bathed in dewy light, and I think | 
that the phrase might be applied to this poem. It is naked. 


Readers of the June number of THE Lonpon Mercury will have noted Professor | 
Barker Fairley’s critical argument, that “‘ in spite of his having written almost exclus- 
ively in blank verse and in an archaic vocabulary, the basic principle of Doughty’s | 
writing is radically new or at least radically modified and must be accepted as such, | 


especially in dealing with his excesses of style . . . he has an extraordinary word- | 
sense—a sense of words separate and self-contained, quite unlike the groups and | 
fusions of words that we call Shakespearian . . . a more elemental word sense and _| 


had no choice but to submit to it.” In Doughty the significant words seem to stand 
out in relief against their metrical bed. 


How true this last remark is may be instanced by the four lines from Adam Cast 
Forth quoted by Miss Treneer :— 


Seem the heavens to fall, how darkened is their face ! 

Lo on these sheltering branches, plash thick drops ; 

That hiss beyond, on all the leafy glass. 

Stream these cold water-cords, from heaven’s clear stars ? 


We could scarcely have a better analysis of the beauties, both homely and sublime, 
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of the action of this sacred drama, Adam Cast Forth, which opens with tension and 
conflict and closes with an idyll, than Miss Treneer provides, and with no less care 
and felicity does she treat the great epic The Dawn in Britain, the two patriotic poems, 
“ The Cliffs” and “ The Clouds,” noting any weaknesses in design and execution 
in the latter, and the occasional “‘ frigidity which is terrifying.” The special interest 
of her critical exposition, however, lies in her feminine sensibility and her scholarly 
commentary on the verse and diction, so that we are admitted to the master’s work- 
shop and examine his favourite tools. Miss Treneer also cites very happily various 
critical opinions in support or in opposition with her own, as in the passage (p. 213) 
where she differs from Professor Fairley in thinking that Doughty succeeded in The 
Dawn in Britain “ in welding the two actions together which make up the poem—the 
Celtic-Roman and the Christian.” I agree with her that the epic “‘is too big to 
hold, to encompass as a living whole.” 

Professor Fairley’s Selected Passages from “‘ The Dawn in Britain”? leads off with 
an Introduction most refreshing in its uncompromising vigour. He says truthfully 
that “as for the style there is less to explain now—now that Hopkins is recognized 
there is no case for delaying the study of Doughty.” And he follows up his contention 
“it is astonishing to discover how much the two poets share in technique,” by 
instancing a number of passages in The Dawn in Britain which run parallel to Hop- 
kins’ example. “‘ They shared the same revolt against a declining tradition.” 'Turning 
to the extracts Professor Fairley explains that “‘ they are an attempt to show in brief 
space something of the style and variety of the poem.” The seventy extracts certainly 
give the quietus to Mr. Middleton Murry’s assertion, delivered in 1921, that ‘‘ Mr. 
Doughty’s imaginative range is essentially narrow.” Miss Treneer’s plaint that 
“there is a lot of plain stuff here and there in The Dawn and there is no way of 
evading it if the traveller is to reach the various heights of the poetry ”’ is justified, but 
the charge “‘a narrow range of imagination ”’ is belied by the vast field visualized, 
with its great wealth of imagery. After studying the extracts one wonders whether 
insensibility to nature and a lack of emotional flexibility may not be the screen which 
shuts off both the commonplace and the academic mind from the appreciation of 
The Dawn. Professor Fairley thinks it ‘‘ strange that a nation proud of its literature 
of the sea should be so slow to rejoice in this sea-poetry of Doughty’s with its weight 
and antiquity of waters. . . . He knows all its moods, sun and storm, winter and 
summer, the grey and the swart-blue,”’ but Doughty’s visualization is often both too 
realistic and too strange to please the ordinary man, as in XXX, Melkarth Hercules : 


They see, where their keel fleets, thick bedded ribs ; 
(Clothed with long tangle-locks, of wild sea-wrack, 
And shells), of many drowned and broken ships : 
And, under rumbling caves, strewed the white sand, 
With skulls and dreary bones of mariners ; 

That, to and fro, washed in cold-sliding billows, 

Do make their everlasting moan, to God ! 


So with the face of the primeval landscape in The Dazn, “ the reader must explore, 
taking his cue from the poet-explorer—in order to build up in his own mind the wet, 
tangled, fascinating region of British swamps and rivers and underwoods and caves 
and pastures that exists in such lavishness and exists nowhere else at all.” In literature, 
that is, we take Professor Fairley to mean, for the actuality of the scenes of the epic is 
largely dependent upon Doughty’s close study of all the fragmentary evidence afforded 
by or implicit in the myths and legends, archzological relics of the barbaric world in 
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antiquity, and on his intimate knowledge of nature, of earth, mountains, cliffs, rivers, 
hills, seas, shores, creeks, forests, plants, flowers, beasts, birds, and the season’s 
aspects. The extracts illustrate well the interwoven strands of the epic, barbaric, 
Roman and Christian, idyllic, and ‘‘ the agony of war.” Professor Fairley defines them 
‘as in no sense a substitute for the poem: at best they are an invitation to try 1t— 
a sort of decoy dangled before the running reader.” But he warns the latter that 
“the superiority of the whole to the parts is altogether higher than a trained know- 
ledge of long poems would lead him to expect. The grief of Caradoc (XXXVIII) is 
impressive even by itself, but it needs the whole poem, before and after, for a setting 
—the beginning, the weighty middle, the rich ending—then it is tremendous.” And 
he defines the cumulative and. binding force of the poem as a thing “‘ that can only 
come from a great solidarity in the mind of the author.” One may add, for the curious 
reader who is intrigued by “‘ the decoy,” that after studying the extracts he should 
turn to Miss Treneer’s critical commentary in her two chapters (VIII and IX) on 
The Dawn in Britain. She has made a full and rich exposition of its qualities and char- 
acteristics, its beauties and defects, and after assimilating these chapters it will be a 
faint-hearted reader who does not embark on the epic itself. 


BYRON 


By ETHEL COLBURN MAYNE 


BYRON: THE YEARS OF FAME. By Perer QUENNELL. Faber and Faber. 15s. 


N the title-page of this book stands this quotation: “Oh, there is an organ 
playing in the street—a waltz, too! I must leave off to listen’’; and Byron 
went on to speak of the balls in London between 1812 and 1815. The chosen passage, 
which occurs in one of the Italian letters, thus gives instant promise of Mr. Quennell’s 


sensibility ; in his closing pages it reappears with the comment: “ It was the waltz 
which had ushered in his triumph ; and now the same measure played him off the 
stage.” 


The waltz in which Byron could not join, which he forbade to the women he loved 
—vainly to Mary Chaworth, not vainly to Caroline Lamb—and on which he wrote 
the satire born of a combination of puritanical prudery with envious incapacity to 
enjoy its “ dangerous exhilaration ”: in all that that dance came to signify for him, 
and still more in the tenacious memory, the swift response to memory’s appeal, 
the unself-conscious (yet how conscious !) yielding to the moment’s drama, Byron 
stands revealed. But to perceive in his impulsive exclamation one so typical as to 
provide the keynote for a study of the writer and a summary of his career—this 
demanded the insight which marks Mr. Quennell’s book from beginning to end. 
At once piercing and sympathetic, it has besides a note of ardent interest which 
freshens to renewed fascination the well-worn theme of Byron and his fate. Yet ardour 
is subdued to sobriety ; Mr. Quennell is never carried away to the “ enthusiasm ”’ 
deprecated by the eighteenth century (and by our own) ;_he keeps his head, although 
he listens to his heart. 

The underlying, and the overlaying, traits in Byron’s nature have nowhere been 
more perceptively synthesized. To my sense this is the arresting feature of 
a study admirable from first to last ; for to analyse Byron’s nature is as nothing to 
the achievement of harmonizing its bewildering manifestations. In the repeated 
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insistence on his “‘ energizing’ faculty we may discern the thread which guided 
Mr. Quennell through the labyrinth. He sees him as one whose function it was “to 
release the energy of others,” and who then, “ perturbed by the extent of his triumph, 
gazed incredulously at the wild spirit he had set free.” Nothing could be better as an 
explanation of the love-affairs, and even as an explanation—so far as explanation can 
be found—of that most amazing of marriages. 

The view of him as “ too good-natured a lover” surprises at first sight by its 
seeming paradox, but on reflection we perceive its truth. “ He found it difficult to 
say “ No ’—at least at the beginning.” That, with its corollaries of “ brutality ” and 
“indulgent facility,” is but one among many instances of a like penetration. 

‘Two points I dispute with Mr. Quennell—that Byron was ambitious, and that he 
was an opportunist. In my view Byron—self-centred, self-adoring—scorned to be 
ambitious ; the world could give nothing which such as he could prize. It was not true, 
but he believed it (as I think) through all his life. It follows that he could not be an 
opportunist. The accident of fame was his ; at that, too, he “‘ gazed incredulously.” 
It is to mitigate his overweening pride (perhaps too slightly reckoned with here) to 
see him as an ambitious opportunist. 

Of Annabella, the portrait differs little from my own. It is somewhat harsher 
towards her unquestionable spiritual pride ; a good deal more aware—being by a 
masculine hand !—of the irritation likely to be stirred in any husband, not to say 
Byron only, by a wife’s “ gazing at him with a mixture of pity and anxiety,” as Byron 
told Hobhouse that Annabella used to do. But here are compassion, understanding, 
admiration for the much that was admirable in her; and full appreciation of her 
depth of feeling, until the will-power that was also hers had grown into the “‘ inner 
hardness,” the something “ horrifying,’ and ‘“‘ the old Annabella had begun to 
disappear.”” Only once does Mr. Quennell go wrong with her. During the drive 
to Halnaby on the wedding-day, he describes the shattered girl as “‘ tensely prepared 
to do her duty.”’ There he has for once—it is the sole occasion—allowed himself to 
be seduced by a flippant phrase, of which the obviousness worsens the untruthfulness. 

Let it be confessed that the sketch of Augusta puts us earlier writers, every one, 
to shame. That thistledown creature, caught in gentle fingers, is here regarded with 
a smile as gentle. “ Elasticity that knew no bounds; endearing simplicity, pagan 
spirit ” ; ‘‘ gaily impervious to the fate they shared ”’—these are persuasive, indeed 
convincing, words. The passivity of which he also speaks was dwelt on by M. Charles 
Du Bos (from whom, however, she received no other mercy); and Mr. Quennell 
implicitly accepts the profound analysis of that French writer, who was first in 
attributing to their consanguinity the spell Augusta had for Byron. 

My space is incommensurable with the much I still could write in praise of a 
study where to insight, sympathy and penetration is added a treatment of the social 
scene which far surpasses in vivid, serious and amusing detail that attempted by 
any earlier writer. In short, Mr. Quennell has here—this older biographer of Byron 
may perhaps permit herself to say—done almost disconcertingly well. 
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THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 
By LANCELOT LAWTON 


THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION, 1917-1921. (2 vols.) By W. H. CHAMBERLIN. 

Macmillan and Co. 42s. 

R. CHAMBERLIN’S two volumes cover the most dramatic period of the 

Russian Revolution, the four years which elapsed between the downfall of the 
Tsarist régime and the collapse of War Communism. No other work in the English 
language gives so comprehensive an account of this epoch. © 

Yet nothing new of importance emerges, nor is the interpretation of events 
unfamiliar. What the author has done is to construct from a variety of published 
sources dealing with separate phases a connected narrative of the whole period. ‘The 
circumstance that many of these sources are Russian, and not a few obscure, gives 
freshness and distinction to his book. Mr. Chamberlin gathered most of his material 
during twelve years’ residence in Russia as the Special Correspondent of the Christian 
Science Monitor ; thus he had access to valuable data which were only procurable on 
the spot. But for the most part these data, it should be emphasized, were only of a kind 
such as the Soviet censorship passed for publication. Mr. Chamberlin did what he 
could to supplement it by research in other quarters when he left Russia, but it is 
apparent that the time at his disposal was not sufficient to enable his investigation to 
be thorough. Hence, in the purely informative side of his work, there are some serious 
gaps and occasional mistatements. The author was at one time an enthusiastic 
admirer of Bolshevism ; indeed it was not until 1932 that he finally abandoned his 
faith in it. Perhaps it is because he is anxious lest his conclusions be coloured by his 
disillusionment that he strives sometimes a little too laboriously to be fair to the 
Communists. 

The first three chapters treat of historical events that led up to the Revolution. 
For earlier developments too much reliance is placed upon Kluchevski, whose classic 
work provided a convenient, if fabulous, background for that aggressive Imperialism 
which Mr. Chamberlin later shows was one of the major causes of the Revolution 
and of the defeat of the White Armies in the Civil War. The account of the Revolution 
of 1905, “ the dress rehearsal ” as Lenin called it, is admirable. But, generally speak- 
ing, the description of the revolutionary movement prior to 1917 is inadequate. 
Not sufficient attention is given to the shaping of revolutionary theories and tactics, 
particularly those of Lenin. The subject, I know, is a dull and complicated one, but 
it is of the highest importance in any consideration of the deeper issues of the Revolu- 
tion. The treatment of economic questions is also superficial. It may be said that 
fuller treatment was precluded because of the comprehensive nature of the book, but 
it must not be forgotten that the aims of the Bolshevik Revolution were primarily 
economic in character. One point about which there has been much needless con- 
troversy is effectually disposed of. While Mr. Chamberlin allows that the exigencies 
of Civil War called for a considerable measure of State control, he proves that the 
Bolsheviks made an elaborate and determined effort to abolish money and to establish 
Communism during this epoch, and that they signally failed. 

‘The treatment of the political and psychological causes of the Revolution is excel- 
lent, and so also is the analysis and description of their external manifestations. Mr. | 
Chamberlin brings out with vivid clearness the inevitability of the Revolution, and » 
of the atrocious forms which it took. The original source of this inevitability was the 
Russian character. The author insists that, in spite of the occasional displays of 
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unusual kindness for which they are noted, no people are so afflicted with envy and 
hatred as the Russian people. It is not that they are fundamentally different from 
other peoples; an exceptionally harsh history has made them what they are. It 
was because, of all parties, the Bolshevik reflected the Russian character the most 
that it succeeded. Lenin was a typical Russian man. Had there been no war the 
Revolution would perhaps have been less turbulent and frightful, but it was bound 
to come, and when it came to be horrible and repulsive. The peasants, of whom the 
population chiefly consisted, were, as Mr. Chamberlin says, bent upon carrying out 
a levelling process. He might have mentioned that in 1917 all but ten per cent. of the 
arable land in the country had passed into their hands. No sooner did they get rid 
of the landlords than they set about eliminating the richer peasants among them- 
selves. 

It was land and not democracy they wanted, and the Bolsheviks triumphed because 
they allowed the peasants to take the land while others prated about democracy. 
Again and again, Mr. Chamberlin declares that the Russian people were wholly 
unfitted for democracy. The truth of this assertion was as much evident from the 
behaviour of the leaders as from the darkness and illiteracy of the masses. Whenever 
democratic solutions were discussed, characteristic Russian disunity broke out, and 
it became evident that authority could only be reinstated by autocratic methods. 
Plainly, Russian men had not learned how to bear with one another’s opinions. By 
neglecting education the old régime had failed to create a middle-class, and consequently 
a basis for democracy was lacking. 

This deficiency was the undoing of Tsarism as well as of its immediate successors, 
the Provisional Governments. The liberal intelligentsia, of which these governments 
were composed, were entirely cut off from the people ; their ideas were impracticable 
and their numbers few. 

Lenin was more crafty and, in spite of his Utopian visions, more realistic than his 
opponents. Marxian theory told him that no country was ripe for proletarian dictator- 
ship until it had been through democracy. ‘Thereupon, in order to satisfy his revolu- 
tionary conscience, he hit upon the expedient of regarding the short reign of the 
Provisional Government as the necessary experience of democracy. Then under the 
new name of proletarian dictatorship he proceeded to set up Russian Autocracy 
again. It is true that many of the old things were swept away, but in most of its evil 
essentials Russian Autocracy remained. ; 

In the beginning Lenin never imagined that his régime would survive ; it seemed 
that he was not altogether satisfied with his own theoretical improvisation and was 
troubled with the thought that sooner or later Russia must of necessity undergo a 
genuine experience of democracy. Contrary to his early opinion, the Soviet system 
lasted and, as time went on, he became more confident. It did not occur to him that 
history might have assigned to the Bolsheviks the task of giving to the masses that 
education without which they cannot overthrow the ages-long Autocracy that has 
ruled over them. The question at once suggests itself: Are the Bolsheviks unknow- 
ingly and unwillingly constructing a basis for democracy, are they, in other words, 
creating a middle-class ? This question, perhaps, goes beyond the scope of Mr. Cham- 
berlin’s book, but the theories and ideas from which it springs do not. For that 
reason, as I have said, his history is incomplete in certain fundamental respects. Yet 
it is a notable achievement, and will be indispensable for all who are seriously inter- 
ested in the Russian Revolution. 
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CRITICISM AND CRITICISM 
By EDWIN MUIR 


THE ACHIEVEMENT OF T. S. ELIOT. AN ESSAY ON THE NATURE OF 

POETRY. By F. O. Marruirssen. Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. 
THE ARTS TO-DAY. Edited, with an Introduction, by GEOFFREY GRIGSON. 

John Lane. 8s. 6d. 

EVERAL of the writers in the second of these two books have been influenced 
by Mr. T. S. Eliot, and the author of the first has been very deeply influenced 

indeed, perhaps too deeply, since he follows Mr. Eliot instead of trying to emulate 
him. The result is that, setting out to write an essay “on the nature of poetry,” he 
produces an excellent critical summary of Mr. Eliot’s ideas on poetry, which proves 
again—if that had to be proved—that Mr. Eliot is the best critic of our time, 
but does not show that Mr. Matthiessen is capable of independent thought on poetry. 
Indeed he is far better on Mr. Eliot’s criticism than on his poetry, though the poetry 
is what he set out to examine. The reason for this is that he uses Mr. Eliot’s critical 
standards to judge Mr. Eliot’s poetry, an exercise useful and interesting in itself, 
since it shows that there is less divergence between the two than is sometimes thought, 
but one which has the disadvantage of eliminating Mr. Matthiessen himself as an 
independent person. He sometimes shows considerable powers of intellectual dis- 
crimination, but gives very little sign of genuine sensibility. 

He is, however, always a careful commentator : the only question is whether what 
he comments on is the poetry before him. Take, for example, his analysis of the 
opening lines of the last section of ‘‘ The Waste Land,” beginning 


After the torchlight red on sweaty faces, 
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which to him “ furnishes an example of the way Eliot is portraying the equivalence 
of different experiences by linking together various myths.” 


“* Reminiscence here ” [he goes on] “ is not only of the final scenes in the life of Christ 
and of the gnawing bafflement of his disciples before his appearance at Emmaus. The 
vigil of silence and the agony of spiritual struggle are not limited to one garden; they 
belong to the perilous quest of Parsival or Galahad as well. The ‘shouting and the crying ’ 
re-echo not only from the mob that thronged Jerusalem at the time of the Crucifixion, 
but also, as is made clearer in ensuing lines, from the ‘ hordes swarming over endless 
plains’ in revolt in contemporary Russia. In ‘ the thunder of spring over distant mount- 
ains ’ there is likewise a hint of the vegetation myths, of the approaching rebirth of the 
parched dead land through the life-giving rain. Thus he who ‘ is now dead ’ is not Christ 
alone, but the slain Vegetation God ; he is Adonis and Osiris and Orpheus.” 


Now it seems to me that analysis of this kind is useful in its way, but that, if we 
do not distinguish clearly between two things, it can also be mischievous. The two 
things to be distinguished are the poetry itself, and the associations in the poet’s 
mind which helped to produce it. When we read 


After the torchlight red on sweaty faces 
After the frosty silence in the gardens 

After the agony in stony places 

The shouting and the crying 

Prison and palace and reverberation 

Of thunder of spring over distant mountains 
He who was living is now dead 

We who were living are now dying, 
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these lines do not immediately convey to us, do not immediately contain, all the 
things that Mr. Matthiessen crams into them; Parsival, Adonis, Osiris, Orpheus, 
and all the rest ; they convey something much more worth our attention. That these 
various associations may have provided a starting-point for them may very well be true: 
nobody but Mr. Eliot can tell us that. But to make these associations the meaning 
as well as the origin of these lines is to deny their transformation into poetry, and to 
ignore the poetry itself, which if left to itself will awaken a far greater number of 
simultaneous associations than the ones which Mr. Matthiessen mentions. 
On the other hand his critical exposition of Mr. Eliot’s ideas on poetry is excellent, 
and the book is worth reading for that alone. 

“The Arts To-Day ”’ is an interesting survey by writers all of whom belong to 
the younger generation. A curious thing about it is that the essays devoted to liter- 
ature are much more sketchy and contemporary in the narrow sense than the others. 
Mr. Grigson in his admirable account of contemporary painting and sculpture and 
Mr. Crankshaw in his somewhat too vivacious excursus on modern music cannot 
very well ignore the fact that these arts have had a development and therefore a past, 
since it is immediately apparent that painting and music do not use words and there- 
fore must obey certain laws different from those of an ordinary topical conversation. 
But both Mr. MacNiece on poetry and Mr. Calder-Marshall on fiction seem to be so 
concerned with the contemporary world that they have forgotten that literature 
existed before it. Mr. MacNiece does say that “A poem, to be recognizable, 
must be traditional,’ which is admirably expressed ; but when he comes to consider 
the reasons for changes in technique, the only explanation he can suggest is that 


“* changes in poetic technique are on a level with the changes each season of women’s 
fashions in dress. In the latter it is admitted that there is a certain deference to utility 
(appropriateness to the occasion) but the great majority of innovations are due to the love 
of novelty, and the love of novelty and variety is psychologically the mainspring of the 
universe.” 


After light-hearted generalizations like this it is a pleasure to return to Mr. Matthies- 
sen again : 

“ Eliot knows that no experiment in art is valuable unless it is psychologically necessary, 
that no great innovator has deliberately sought for novelty but, like Shakespeare, ‘ has 
been driven on, step by step, in his innovations, by an inner necessity, and that the novelty 
of form has been rather forced upon him by his material than deliberately sought.’” 


These two explanations of the same phenomenon can be examined by anybody 
who wishes to do so. The reason for the difference between them, it seems to me, is 
that Mr. MacNiece is completely a man of his time, a man, that is to say, who believes 
in change, and therefore in fashion, and that Mr. Matthiessen is not. It is the reason 
also for Mr. MacNiece’s calling ‘‘ The Waste Land ”’ a defeatist poem, and calling 
Mr. Eliot ‘‘ (as a poet) tired,” in contrast to Mr. Auden. In reality there is a strong 
argument for the opposite case. As a poet Mr. Auden is frequently tired, as can be 
seen from the unevenness of his verse, and as a poet Mr. Eliot is very seldom tired, 
yn the converse evidence. Mr. Auden does express in his poetry a more sanguine and 
ctive spirit than Mr. Eliot, but that is not a proof of poetic energy ; Miss Wilhelmina 
Stitch also expresses a sanguine and active spirit ; and the qualities which make 
Mr. Auden a good writer are qualities which he shares with Mr. Eliot and other 
yenuine poets, not the quality of not being tired. Sometimes Mr. MacNiece seems 
-esolved to impose even upon himself : 5 Day Lewis is (so far) an inferior poet to 
Auden and Spender, perhaps because his vision is purer and more consistent. 
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How much meaning there is in such criticism can be shown by inverting it oe Day 
Lewis is (so far) a superior poet to Auden and Spender, perhaps because his vision is 
impurer and less consistent.” a 

To scrap tradition is to drop overboard a part of reality. This is what Mr. Auden 
also does in by far the most interesting essay in the book. It is on psychology and art, 
a difficult subject which is treated with sincerity and knowledge. ‘This short essay is par- 
ticularly interesting as representing the modern view of the world at its best. But when 
that view of the world is set down in a schematic form, as Mr. Auden sets it down, we 
become aware that a very great part of reality has been dropped overboard. Mr. Auden 
draws up a chart of typical characteristics of three rough divisions of the Christian 
era, ‘‘ the first ending with the fifteenth century, the second with the nineteenth, and 
the third just beginning.” One example of how his classification works out will show 
his attitude as clearly as any of the others. Under the heading, “ Personal Driving 
Forces,” he finds that in the first period these were “ Love of God. Submission of | 
private will to will of God,” in the second, “ Conscious will. Rationalized. Mechan- 
ized ” and alternatively ‘‘ Emotion irrational,” and in the third “ The unconscious 
directed by reason.”” Now the essential point about these Driving Forces is that the 
first postulates an ultimate, and the second and third merely a penultimate: they 
are unfinished sentences, requiring something to complete them, and the third only 
carries the second a little farther. They both have a subject and a predicate: the only 
thing they lack is an object. In reading Mr. Eliot’s criticism one feels that all the 
factors are taken into account as far as that is humanly possible; and this partly 
accounts for his insistence on tradition, for no observer, however clear-sighted, can 
safely depend on perceiving all the factors from the most searching scrutiny of con- 
temporary life. In reading Mr. Auden, and also Mr. MacNiece and Mr. Calder- 
Marshall, one cannot help feeling that ever so many things are not taken into account, 


and that this is partly due to a form of “ escapism” which is typical of the latest 
view of the world. 


LORD RUSSELL’S POINT OF VIEW 
IN PRAISE OF IDLENESS. By Bertranp RUSSELL. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


FR ie book consists of a series of essays on a number of different subjects— 
Useless Knowledge, the Modern Midas, Western Civilization, Stoicism and 
Mental Health, What is the Soul? Scylla and Charybdis, or Communism and 
Fascism—some of which have already appeared in various periodicals. The essays 
appear to have been written during the last seven years and are bound together by 
“the general thesis . . . that the world is suffering from intolerance and bigotry 
and from the belief that vigorous action is admirable even when misguided.” 

They have all the virtues which we have been taught to expect in Lord Russell’s 
writing. These are very great. They are clarity, conciseness, wit, satire, exquisitely 
penetrating social analysis and profound philosophic wisdom. Lord Russell can explain 
an idea or analyse a movement more clearly and more briefly than any living writer. 
‘The essay on The Ancestry of Fascism, for example, contains a masterly summary of 
the thought of Nietzsche, Fichte, Mazzini and Carlyle, and a brilliant account of the 
Europe of 1920 regarded as a forcing house for the actualization of ideas which had 
hitherto remained latent. His final summary is worth recording. “‘ The whole move- 
ment, from Fichte onwards, is a method of bolstering up self-esteem and lust for 
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power by means of beliefs which have nothing in their favour except that they are 
flattering.” 

Lord Russell writes as a rationalist believing in Socialism, Democracy and 
Pacificism. Reason he praises chiefly because, 


? being impersonal, it makes universal co-operation possible.” “It is for this reason,” 
he continues, “that rationality, in the sense of an appeai to a universal and impersonal 
standard of truth, is of supreme importance to the well-being of the human species, not 
only in ages in which it easily prevails but also, and even more, in those less fortunate 
times in which it is despised and rejected as the vain dream of men who lack the virility 
to kill where they cannot agree.” 

‘The two things most needed by the contemporary world are, he holds, Socialism and 

peace, but, “ both are contrary to the interests of the most powerful men of our 

time.”’ 

‘Throughout the book the views expressed are, indeed, almost uniformly gloomy. 
The intolerance which has reappeared in Europe since the War is native to the white 
races, and after a hundred and fifty years of unrepresentative liberalism constitutes a 
reversion to type. It is unpleasant to think of Fascism and Communism as a return 
to the true European tradition. Yet even Plato “ held that the State should teach a 
religion which he himself regarded as false, and that men should be persecuted for 
throwing doubt upon it.’ The view, sedulously propagated by Wells, that in the 
supersession of the sovereignties of jealous national States lies the one hope of saving 
our civilization is rejected by Lord Russell as impracticable, except in so far as the 
domination of the world by one group of nations may be achieved by force. 

Lord Russell discusses with great insight the causes of the so-called cynicism of 
modern youth. He finds it in the fact that young men grow up into a world in which 
they find themselves ‘“‘ at the age of 22 with a considerable skill that they cannot 
exercise in any manner that appears important to themselves.’ The resultant sense 
of frustration leads to a rejection of all values and all absolutes, and goodness, truth 
and beauty follow the Deity down the drains of modern subjectivism :—“‘ Not only 
are the young not able to believe what they are told, but they seem also unable to 
believe anything else.’’ Meanwhile comfort without power produces its usual effect 
upon the intelligent middle-aged, for there was never a time when intellectuals were 
at once so comfortable and so impotent as in the western democracies. Even a stoic 
resignation to the workings of an ineluctable and mindless fate, which Lord Russell 
praised nearly thirty years ago in “‘ A Free Man’s Worship,” is denied to them. Such 
an attitude has become too familiar to be any longer tragic. 

Where so many opinions are expressed, it is inevitable that some should seem 
false. In one of his unrepresentative moments of optimism, Lord Russell expresses 
the view that with increasing leisure ‘‘ the taste for war will die out partly ” because 
men and women will be more kindly, “‘ partly because it [war] will involve long and 
severe work for all.” I can see no grounds for this assumption. It is also perhaps 
inevitable that where opinions have been expressed in essays appearing in many places 
over a long period of time, there should be occasional traces of inconsistency. ‘Thus 
Lord Russell praises kindness and good-nature in adults, yet himself writes with 
extreme bitterness. He believes that the world is suffering from too much enthusiasm 
for bad ideals and advocates a Laodicean tolerance: yet he deplores the cynical and 
sceptical attitude of the contemporary young. But there is no better solvent of bigotry 
than cynicism and no more effective damper of intolerant enthusiasm than scepticism. 
In the title essay ‘‘ In Praise of Idleness ” Lord Russell commends the Athenians for 
using their leisure to make a permanent contribution to civilization, but the whole 
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point of this essay depends upon an arbitrary definition of work as “‘ first, altering the 
position of matter at or near the earth’s surface relatively to other such matter ; 
second, telling other people to do so.” hoe 

The book is exceedingly amusing. It is alive with wit and pervaded by an ironic 
malice peculiar to the author. “ Mind and matter were something like the lion and 
the unicorn fighting for the crown ; the end of the battle is not the victory of one or 
the other, but the discovery that both are only heraldic inventions.” “ Greek civiliza- 
tion had, it is true, one very real superiority to others, namely the inefficiency of the 
police which enabled a larger proportion of decent people to escape.”’ Such remarks, 
occurring on every page, make the book so rich that the reader who wishes to avoid 
mental indigestion would be well advised to take it only in very small doses. These 
essays are like intellectual cocktails. One cannot live on intellectual cocktails, but I 
would strongly advise one a day to every intelligent reading adult. 


C.. EnM. JOAD 


RACHEL 


RACHEL THE IMMORTAL. By Bernarp Fak. Hutchinson. 18s. 


Mz: BERNARD FALK has written a large, a lively and a readable book about 
the most awe-inspiring actress in stage history. It suffers from the malady most 
incident to studies of great players long since dead : a judgment conscious of its own 
uncertainty when it comes to appraise their art, in most cases the only thing about 
them which concerns us. Since the death of Rachel nearly eighty years have passed. 
Mr. Falk is not old enough to have seen her act. He has recourse to the verdicts 
arrived at by her contemporaries, and, feeling perhaps that the total effect of these 
enthusiastic impressions is rather to stun than to illuminate, he comes intuitively to 
rest on a particular notice in which George Henry Lewes maintained that there was 
always something not human about her. “‘ She seemed made of different clay from her 
fellows—beautiful but not lovable.”” Anyone who wished to contend that she was 
capable of a most human pathos could also quote Lewes in support of their conten- 
tion, but Mr. Falk’s intuition is probably right. The painters bear it out, and it is as 
the panther of the stage that Rachel lodges herself firmly in the memory. 

But Mr. Falk is not unduly embarrassed by the difficulty of ‘‘ placing ” Rachel as 
an actress. He is chiefly concerned to paint the portrait of a stage-queen, grande 
amoureuse, street urchin and fine lady against the picturesque background of the 
corrupt and degraded society of the July Monarchy and the Second Empire, and to 
defend this romantic personage from the charge of avarice. It is his case that if Rachel 
craved money she craved it for her children; and the most important of the new 
material in this biography is a detailed account of the extraordinary death-bed 
compact made between the actress and her sister Sarah. Its purpose was to circumvent 
the French law of inheritance, so that Rachel’s two sons might benefit by a larger 
share of their mother’s estate than was legally permissible. As a reward for her 
connivance Sarah became entitled to a handsome benefaction, but neither the 6,000 
francs a year nor gratitude to the illustrious sister on whom she had always sponged 
could keep Sarah faithful to her pledged word and written bond. By contrast with her 
sister and with Parisian society as Mr. Falk presents it the panther of the stage 
becomes in private life almost lovable. : 


A. V. COOKMAN 
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A JESUIT MARTYR 


EDMUND CAMPION. By Evetyn Waucu. Longmans. 6s. 


her three and a half centuries, Edmund Campion has been the most popular 
Roman Catholic martyr among the people of his own Faith. Perhaps the most 
lovable character since St. Francis of Assisi, he possessed just those qualities which 
Captivate the human heart most readily—daring, humour, gentleness and heroism ; 
but Campion was more than an attractive personality. He was one of the most 
distinguished scholars of his day; and Mr. Waugh is but one of a band of young 
Roman Catholics who, in our own day, have taken up their pen to establish Edmund 
Campion’s reputation once more—as a hero, a scholar and a saint. This he does with 
much useful detail and with a scrupulous fairness to Campion’s enemies; but 
he fails to give us that vivid background of the Elizabethan world which could have 
vindicated the Jesuit even while it disclosed the fears and turmoil in which the 
Court and the country lived. 

His picture of the Court however, with “a new aristocracy, a new religion, a 
new system of government,” as he calls them, is rather too artificial ; but, when we see 
it all through the mind of Campion, both he and they assume a new significance. For 
he displays the men who surrounded Elizabeth as good-hearted enough, but utterly 
unable to fathom a man for whom God was the one vital reality in his life ; and for 
whom wealth, position and favour at Court could be sold for a Mass. The story is 
well known—Campion’s conversion to Roman Catholicism on the eve of a brilliant 
career in the Church of England, his theological education in France—his return with 
a band of Jesuits to convert England—his hairbreadth escapes—final arrest, torture, 
trial and death on the gallows at ‘T'yburn. The story is one of breathless excitement ; 
and Mr. Waugh tells it without undue hero-worship and with commendable 
dispassion. 

The evidence is scanty of what went on in the Tower between Campion’s arrest 
and death ; and it is certain that a number of lies were stirred up in the hope of 
scaring Roman Catholics who had staked so much upon him. Mr. Waugh is here 
excellent—saying no more than we know; and the occasional glimpses we have 
of the Jesuit as he was slowly broken by the rack make terrible and poignant reading 
by their very understatement. For Edmund Campion was not like the rough-hearted 
sea-dogs he had known in his youth. He was sensitive; and to him physical 
torture was an excruciating reality. What he actually said while the rollers of the 
great Tower rack were working will probably never be known now ; but it is quite 
certain that he betrayed nothing of importance, and that he bitterly repented even 
mentioning some names that caused no harm to anybody. His trial and barbarous 
execution are now admitted to have been a crime against justice—excusable only on 
a confusion of politics and religion that nobody would attempt to defend to-day. 
He died a victim to mob panic—praying for his Queen. 

The book does not tell us much that is new about Campion ; but it is a fair and 
ludicious summary of the old evidence. Only when Mr. Waugh draws upon his own 
imagination, and ceases to be strictly historical, does it fail. The picture which he 
draws of confessionals up and down the country, in which priests endeavoured by 
every means to turn an exasperated laity from thoughts of revolution, will not 
year too close an investigation ; and such a sentence as “ No anti-Catholic tale was 
‘oo extravagant or insubstantial to interest the Council,” is unworthy of Mr. Waugh 
1t his best in this book. English law was not reduced to this state in the reign of 
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Elizabeth ; and the Babington Conspiracy disclosed beyond doubt a certain set 
of English Roman Catholics whose patience had boiled over ! As a portrait of Campion 
the book is just and memorable ; but as a description of the times it is guilty of a 
magnificent opportunity lost. 


ASHLEY SAMPSON 


THE ATTACK ON NANGA PARBAT 


NANGA PARBAT ADVENTURE. By Fritz BecuToxp. Translated by H. E. G. 
TynpbaLe. Murray. tos. 6d. 


HE disaster which overtook the German expedition to Nanga Parbat in 1934, 

was the worst in the history of mountaineering. Three Germans and six porters 
died of exposure and exhaustion at a height of over 22,000 feet, some of them after 
enduring eight days of blizzard without proper food or shelter. On the fifth day, a 
rescue party, without loads, succeeded in reaching a point a little way beyond Camp V 
(21,950 feet), but descended again, believing that no one could still be living on the 
ridge. The next day men were seen, still moving, high up. The blizzard made it 
impossible to go up to help them, though one of them, the porter, Angtsering, 
succeeded in making his way down through the storm. The cries of the last two 
survivors ceased on the ninth day. 

Herr Bechtold has a profoundly moving story to tell, but the end is marred by 
unconvincing sentiment: ‘‘ Splendid as it must be to return home with the prize 
of this mighty mountain, it is yet nobler that a man lay down his life for such a goal, 
to be a way and alight for the young hearts of those that come after.’ That is nonsense: 
the object of a climbing expedition is to climb, not to get killed; the disaster has in 
no sense made the climb easier, and it may well have made it harder by undermining 
the confidence of the porters in European leadership. Furthermore, the expedition 
was undertaken in no such sentimental spirit: its equipment was the best available, 
the climbers, under Willy Merkl, were all experienced men, the 35 high-altitude 
porters had climbed on Kamet, Kangchenjunga and Everest, and their sirdar was 
Lewa, who reached the summit of Kamet with Smythe in 1931. The British and 
Indian authorities gave the expedition every assistance. 

On July 6th, five Europeans and eleven porters with five or six days’ provisions 
were at Camp VIII (24,540 feet), which they estimated to be four or five hours below 
the summit. There were tents at 23,570 feet and 22,818 feet, and a skeleton camp at 
21,950 feet, but the nearest supporting party consisted of Mullritter (ill three days 
before), Bechtold (sick two days before) and Bernard (doctor) with Lewa at Camp IV. 
Of the porters at this camp, “‘ not a man was fit for high work”; three of them had 
come down, alone from Camp VI, sick. Two, still more ill, had descended from 
Camp VII with Herr Bechtold. The route from Camp IV to Camp V was difficult : 
it was essential to keep it open; but the party at Camp IV was not strong enough 
to do so, nor were there any reserves in the lower camps to help. The whole strength 
of the expedition was concentrated at Camp VIII. The next day an unexpected 
storm broke, and the disastrous retreat, in which sleeping bags and provisions were 
lost or abandoned, became inevitable. On no other Himalayan expedition has such a 
large party been concentrated at the highest camp: Bauer, Smythe, Dyrenfurth and 
Ruttledge, all of whom determined their plan of attack, and of retreat, well in advance, 
made the conquest of the peak by the expedition the sole objective, and did not 
attempt to get every available climber to the summit. 
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Herr Bechtold’s narrative shows the care and skill with which Herr Merkl 
approached the details of his task: it pays a very necessary tribute to the devotion 
and endurance of the porters: it tells some fine stories of individual heroism, but it 
tempts the reader to ask whether a disposal of forces involving some sacrifice of 
personal ambition might not have been wiser. 

Mr. Tyndale has done his work well, and the 114 illustrations, excellently 
reproduced, include some of the most vivid and most impressive mountaineering 
photographs ever published. 

MICHAEL ROBERTS 


TWELVE MONTHS IN A GARDEN 


FOUR HEDGES: A GARDENER’S CHRONICLE. By Crare Leicuton. With 
88 wood-engravings by the Author. Gollancz. ros. 6d. 


ISS LEIGHTON calls this book a gardener’s chronicle, but it is both less and 

more than that. Here are no horticultural instructions, and it is not by any 
means from the ordinary gardener’s standpoint that she writes. How many gardeners, 
for example, would advise that the mowing of lawns should be done in bare feet, 
when the grass is slightly wet, so that there is a “‘ feeling of goodness coming up into 
me from the ground’? 

The author writes with a fine precision, and with a descriptive gift of the kind which 
does not so much make one realize the unknown, as recall, with extraordinary vivid- 
ness, things long familiar. To write of ‘‘ brown plantain with its lawn ruff”; or of 
the horse chestnut ‘‘ warm of colour as it breaks from its tight-fitting, kid-lined case,” 
would probably convey nothing to those who have never seen a plantain or a horse 
chestnut. But, for those who have, Miss Leighton’s choice of words evokes a flood of 
memories and associations. 

The author’s chronicle of twelve months in her garden is a very quiet one, occasion- 
ally even a little dull, yet it contains some extremely good passages. There is a rich 
and lovely description of scything the grass in the orchard; and a most observant 
account of the varying ways in which flowers fade. Her power of observation, indeed, 
is so acute that one wonders how she comes to repeat the old fable that a tortoise (a 
strictly vegetarian beast) will eat slugs. And what authority has she for saying that 
the wild arum is sometimes called Good King Henry? Popular plant-names are 
variously applied, but this synonym must be a dangerous one, since wild arum is 
extremely poisonous, whereas Good King Henry is the common name for an old- 
fashioned pot-herb. The result of confusing the two might be unpleasant. 

The illustrations show once more Miss Leighton’s ability as a wood-cutter. She 
has not Bewick’s humour or anecdotal gift as an interpreter of country life, and with 
animals she is sometimes unsuccessful. But her designs of men and women gathering 
apples, lifting potatoes, and so on, catch the true feeling of rural labour, besides being 
extremely effective arrangements of black and white. Her representations of flowers, 
too, are remarkably good, especially in the variety of texture she suggests. Some of 
her cuts (the Opium Poppy, the Sloe, the Hellebore and the Black Currant are 
examples) treat foliage with an air, of formality melting into elegance, that is reminis- 
cent of van Huysum—than which no higher praise, in a matter of this kind, can be 


given. 
I. A. WILLIAMS 


F 
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THE NEW APPROACH TO SHAKESPEARE 


SHAKESPEARE’S IMAGERY AND WHAT IT TELLS US. By Carouine F. E. 
SPURGEON. Cambridge University Press. 255. 


VER since, four and five years ago, Miss Spurgeon published her two papers 

on Shakespeare’s imagery, we have been giddy, whirled round by expectation 
of the completed work that in progress was so exciting. A new approach to Shake- 
speare | Could the wariest of critics have shunned that most well-tried of baits ? 
Yet we should perhaps have remembered that 


Oft expectation fails, and most oft there 
Where most it promises, 


and so have blamed our own over-eagerness for the slight feeling of disappointment 
with which we survey the final achievement. 

Miss Spurgeon, having completed her collecting, card-indexing, and classifying 
of all Shakespeare’s images, here uses the material to obtain two revelations—of 
Shakespeare the man, and of the central themes of the plays. It is upon the first 
of these that Miss Spurgeon bestows by far the greater share of her attention, and 
that alone is disquieting. Can any true, any valuable knowledge of a poet ever come 
from these home interviews, this holiday acquaintance ? And in such a description 
of Shakespeare above all poets, one who has been made already in the image of so 
many creators, we may well fear to find only the embodiment of yet another author’s 
tastes and ideals. 

The first traits which Miss Spurgeon discovers in Shakespeare are, it is true, vital 
enough, and probal to thinking—his passion for movement, in the flight of birds or 
the swift precision of an active body, his love of contrasted colours. Even the relation 
of his blushing and his kindness to animals can be accepted as of firmer stuff than 
mere sentimental distortion ; and the only sign of the idol-maker’s uncritical pros- 
tration before his idol is the fact that Miss Spurgeon seems incapable of finding any 
word to describe each striking figure, each coup de théatre, each moment of beauty or 
of poignancy, save the naive little “ amazing.” But a more reasonable uneasiness 
cannot fail to be aroused by the ominous sentence: ‘‘ We crave knowledge of the 
more significant small things about him which we know and love in those who are 
dear to us.” After that it is with a sort of fascinated horror that we watch Shakespeare 
emerging—as the ideal public-school type, clean in thought, word and deed. 

The second part of the book, in which Miss Spurgeon deals with the running 
imagery and leading motives of the plays themselves, is more satisfying. It is less an 
original study, perhaps, than the first part, since it has been variously attempted before, 
with particular success by Mr. Wilson Knight in The Wheel of Fire ; but the dally- 
ings of other writers with the subject only emphasize the surety and completeness 
of Miss Spurgeon’s handling, undertaken with the full authority which her exhaustive 
research confers. Some of the bolder linkings we may distrust ; the enthusiasm which 
finds Nature’s rhythm in every image of The Winter’s Tale, and which will ransack 
the whole of Macbeth for verbal parallels to one scene in The Merchant of Venice, 
may seem to go too far. There can be no quarrelling with the perception that observes, 
and so clearly describes, the dog cringing and fawning through Timon of Athens, 
Lear’s tortured body, and the multitudinous sounds of the Enchanted Island. 

A further application of this study of imagery—its use as touchstone, to distinguish 
Shakespeare’s work from that of his fellows—is postponed by Miss Spurgeon to 
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another volume. It should produce some interesting, and convincing, results ; for if 
there is one thing more certain than another in the teaching of this book, it is that a 
~ poet’s imagery is the most individual part of his work, more so than tricks of style that 
can be copied or ways of thinking that belong to an age. There is, then, promise of 
more to come ; and it is no small proof of the fascination of Miss Spurgeon’s method 
that we still eat the air, promise-cramm’d. You cannot feed capons so. 


RICHARD DAVID 


SCOTLAND AND THE SCOTS 


SCOTTISH JOURNEY. By Epwin Murr. Heinemann, in association with 
Gollancz, 7s. 6d. 


M: MUIR is a poet and he looks at Scotland with the accurately appraising 
eyes of a poet. It is his native country which he traverses in a car so decrepit 
that a friend has made a gift of it. But this ancient machine carries him safely, if 
erratically, from Edinburgh, with a deviation to the Border country, to the extreme 
north without a single plunge into the bog of sentiment. His gift of selection enables 
him to present Edinburgh, physically and socially, as it exists to-day, in a single 
chapter : his account of Glasgow, at once the pride and blot of Scotland, is as devas- 
tatingly dispassionate as his amusing word-picture of English visitors in a Highland 
hotel. It is possible that some of his Scots readers may find this sustained clarity of 
vision a little irritating ; but it is applied impartially to the inhabitants of Scotland 
and their problems. 

Scotland is now officially a Depressed Area and her people are beginning to ask 
themselves whether this is due to government from London and whether a partial 
administration gives undue weight to the financial interests of the south. The basic 
truth is, as Mr. Muir perceives, that her troubles are economic: their causes are 
outside the control of the Scottish people. Can the country disentangle itself from 
these external economic pressures and rebuild a native prosperity ? Mr. Muir, if I 
understand him, thinks not. ‘‘ The National Party has nothing behind it but a desire 
and nothing before it but an ideal. . . . If Scotland is to be changed, it will be 
changed by Socialists and Douglasites.”’ (Scotland is once again divided into hostile 
camps by the name of Douglas.) But Scotland is not definitely Socialist and certainly 
not Douglasite ; and the National Party may be excused if they say that such a con- 
clusion offers no solution of present difficulties. Mr. Muir underlines usefully the 
unpleasant fact that Scotland’s history is one long record of internal disunion. A 
passion for argument, now, happily, not conducted with swords, may indicate a 
vigorous individuality, but it wrecked every plan of her native rulers for the peace 
and prosperity of the nation when it was an independent state, and still divides the 
Nationalists into opposing groups. Mr. Muir, fairly enough, criticizes the Party for 
promising an end to unemployment and poverty without explaining how it is to be 
brought about. But by appealing, as they do, to all political parties to join them, the 
Nationalists are trying to put a brake upon the tendency to dissension in 
order to gain the definite objective of self-government : and they may, as fairly, argue 
that Scottish brains applied to the economic problem could not make a worse job of 
it than the London dominance has done. 

It is impossible here to do more than touch upon the many interesting topics which 
this book discusses : one can only recommend everyone to whom the fate of Scotland 
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is a subject of concern to read it. Those who have no appetite for politics and econo- 
mics, will be rewarded by the clear and felicitous style in which the author describes 
the country through which he journeyed; and if the horror of Glasgow’s slums 
remains unforgettable, so does the moist summer fragrance of the Highland roads. 
Looking back at the end of his travels, over the Scotland he has seen, Mr. Muir does 
not believe that she will ever become a nation by adopting nationalism as a creed. 
His chief remaining impression is one of emptiness: the great industries have gone 
or are going, economic pressure has denationalized the proletariat and is Anglicizing 
the upper classes. He can only see regeneration brought about by an economic change 
which means escape from Capitalism. Unfortunately, Capitalism is in the saddle and 
likely to remain there, and Scotland has never expressed any strong desire for salva- 
tion by Socialism. Does he not, perhaps, underestimate the intangible forces with 
which Nationalism is armed ; faith, and that mysterious stirring of the spirit which 
men experience in devotion to a seemingly hopeless cause ? 


G. R. MALLOCH 


HERE WE GO ROUND AND ABOUT 


LEADERS, DREAMERS, AND REBELS. By René FULGp-MILLer. Translated 
from the German by EDEN and Cepar PauL. Harrap. 18s. 


T a time when psychologists, writers and artists are preoccupied with the 
problems of the subconscious mind, it is inevitable, perhaps, that historians 
should feel compelled to pay their respects to the Great Boig. Herr René Fuldp- 
Miller’s sub-title expresses concisely the aim of this conspectus of world history, 
which ranges from the earliest times to the present day. It is, as he tells us, ‘‘ an account 
of the great mass-movements of history and the wish-dreams that inspired them.” 
In accepting the dictatorship of these mass-dreams which cast up their obedient 
mass-leaders and histrionic interpreters, Herr Ftilép-Miller is consistent, for he seeks 
to convince us not by argument but by presentation. ‘“‘ This volume essays to follow 
the form of those dreams. Like them, it prefers a multicoloured and free play of 
imagery to chains of casual connexions and flawless deductions, while allowing the 
logical conclusion to reappear unexpectedly in a dissolving view.” Those who expect, 
however, an exciting experiment in historic Surréalisme will be disappointed. The 
colossal omissions and suppressions which are dictated, presumably, by the author’s 
subconscious mind bear a remarkable likeness to those conscious devices employed 
by debaters who have a weak case to support. Having evoked with dramatic brevity 
“the world’s anxiety-dream ” in prehistoric times, when man was surrounded by 
unknown and hostile powers, Herr Fulép-Miller plunges almost directly into the 
devil-fears of the Middle Ages. But for a few references to slave-revolts and mass- 
stirrings in early Rome, he omits the entire classical civilization in which, it may be 
supposed, men came to some kind of reasonable or humorous terms with their gods. 
From the Middle Ages, it is but a short cut to Calvinism, Puritanism and the Carlylese 
phantasmagoria of the French Revolution, whence we proceed to the Age of Machin- 
ery, Fascism and Collectivism with their appropriate prophets, strong men and 
subconscious tub-thumpers. Herr Fiilép-Miller is not depressed by the mass-night- 
mares and bogies, economical, social, biological and spiritual, which he arrays for us. 
Is it not, he asks, in the core of man’s mystery, that in his greatest follies his last 
wisdom lies enfurled ? And he reminds us that in the Middle Ages folly was revered 
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as a mystical revelation, though any medieval churchman could have pointed out to 
him the practical and dogmatic limitations of this type of revelation. 

The decline in Spengler’s authority, despite revival of interest in Vico, has been 
even more remarkable than his sensational cyclic theories. Herr Fiilép-Miller’s 
surrender to the subconscious is less important, but his book is symptomatic of 
present tendencies, and as it offers an obvious model to imitators, it is worth the 
attention even of those who still believe that the core of man’s mystery is not incom- 
patible with commonsense. 


AUSTIN CLARKE 


HANDBOOK TO FELICITY 


THE ART OF HAPPINESS. By Joun Cowper Powys. The Bodley Head. 6s. 


4 ERSONALLY, like Malvolio, I think highly of the soul,” says Mr. Powys. 

He is one of those who see that self-immolation in the cause of humanity is 
in danger of becoming a vice. It is, as he suggests, a queer thing to be thinking of noth- 
ing but the material well-being of future generations. ‘“‘ There is a craving in us felt by 
men and women of every colour and every race that neither the passion for communal 
improvement nor the passion for communal applause can distract from its organic 
unrest.’ How can that craving be satisfied ? By participation, says Mr. Powys, through 
the conscious pursuit of happiness, in the dim striving of the Cosmos towards the 
light. Compliance with melancholy is a betrayal of the Universe ; the resolute happi- 
ness of the individual creates the Universe anew. Happiness then is a stoic duty ; self 
pity, regret and even hope, the profound immoralities. For hope, as Mr. Powys justly 
remarks, is the most unphilosophical of all mental acts. 

Towards the proper performance of this supreme duty, Mr. Powys has some 
practical suggestions to make. The basic principle of our conduct is to be immersion 
in “‘ the pleasure that there is in life itself” or in the adaptation of Wordsworth’s 
phrase which he prefers, “‘ the pleasure that there is in life and death.” We are to 
defy sorrow by what he calls the Ichthian act, or the fish-like leap of the soul from a 
sea of troubles ; by the act of de-carnation, or the imaginary separation of the soul 
from the sensitive animal identity ; or by the Panergic act, which is the accumulation 
in the mind of all our daily pleasures and a bidding farewell to them as if for death. 
This last mental exercise restores the sense of proportion. For after all, as Mr. Powys 
says, it is a wonderful thing to be still not dead. In the most terrible misfortune, we 
can feel with the robust Odysseus, ‘‘ glad to have escaped death though we had lost 
our dear companions.” 

Mr. Powys has some special advice to offer to woman “so that she may retain her 
individual happiness even in the trying process of living with a man” and to man, 
‘¢ maker and defender of illusions,” in his difficult partnership with the “ excoriating 
passionist of Reality.” Briefly his panacea for the married state is the abandonment 
by both parties of any attempt at a constant spiritual companionship. Marriage should 
consist in “‘ the fraternization of proud and lonely intelligences,” the man pursuing 
his abstract researches into the nature of truth, the woman creating and re-creating 
her beautiful concrete world. Between these intelligences there will be the drawbridges 
of the sex relationship and the woman’s psychic sympathy. But for the most part, 
each will revolve in a separate world. 

Because it is the core of his personal philosophy, Mr. Powys places too much 
emphasis on the stoic solitude which is an essential element in the well-balanced life. 
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He conceives this stoicism as an absolute alternative to that luminous and enervating 
Christian love of Dostoievsky which as an absorbing emotion is only possible for 
saints. But for the ordinary human being, surely there is a successful compromise, 
a rhythmic alternation of the Stoic and the Christian moods, which makes spiritual 
companionship possible even between man and woman ; a process in which the soul 
of each is constantly engaged in retreats and advances—invigorating retreats into the 
inner fastnesses of the spirit, dangerous advances into the exciting territory of friend- 


ship and love. 
V. M. L. sCOre 


MR. BUTLER SEES IT THROUGH 


BEANY-EYE. By Davip Garnett. Chatto and Windus. 5s. 


OE LEWIS or “‘ Beany-Eye ” was an odd job man with a grievance which had 

turned his brain. Thrown out of the house by his mother he had broken all the 
windows and been imprisoned. Mrs. Lewis asked for a long sentence because she 
was afraid of him. Thereafter Beany-Eye was haunted and pursued by the demon of 
fear—the fear which he inspired in others, his own fear of destruction. 

Mr. Garnett tells the story of this strange madman and his relations with the 
Butler family with a beautiful simplicity and directness. We learn that the tale is 
partly autobiography and partly fiction. At any rate there emerges from it a striking 
portrait of ‘“‘ Mr. Butler,” the author’s father, a man of humanity, obstinacy and 
courage, who took pity on Beany-Eye and engaged him to help in the garden. 

The opening description of Beany-Eye, working in a gravel pit, is vivid and terrify- 
ing in the extreme. “‘ Beyond him, the angry sunset, like a smith forge livened by 
the bellows of the wind, glowed between dark clouds threatening snow. When my 
father looked down again the figure of the labourer fighting with the sand had gone 
quite black; the silhouette of the black shovel was whirling against the sky at the 
ends of black diabolic arms.” 

Transferred to the Butlers’ garden, Beany-Eye attacked the shrubbery with the 
same diabolic violence. Mrs. Butler was uneasy and resentful. Mr. Butler, the type 
of the humane philosopher who is ever ready to sacrifice the comfort of his family and 
himself in the cause of mankind, reproved her for her prejudice. Beany-Eye could only 
be cured of his peculiarity by kindness and trust. Unfortunately Beany-Eye was further 
advanced in his mania than anyone suspected. Set up by Mr. Butler with the stock 
of an iron and bottle hawker, he was at first entranced and then suspicious of so much 
joy. Hiding in the toolshed, he leapt at the humane Mr. Butler with an axe and 
pursued him roaring into his home. The subsequent account of the flight of Mrs 
Butler and her son, the discovery in the shed of an armoury of billhooks, hatchets 
and scythes, the pursuit of the howling, skipping, gesticulating Beany-Eye, the ring 
of scared, ridiculous pursuers, the policeman who said the job was not in his county 
the terrific moral conquest of Beany-Eye by Mr. Butler, is an indescribable mixture 
of comedy and pathos, irony and horror. In the lunatic asylum Beany-Eye is still 
watched over by his friend and protector, who finally arranges to send him to Canada 

As a novel, Beany-Eye is too slight, and as a long short story too inconclusive, to Be 
entirely successful. But as a piece of descriptive writing and as a fragment of biogra h 
it is superb. ae 


“M.SJ. 
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MAINLY SHALLOWS? 


THE pede AND THE SHALLOWS. By G. K. Cuesterton. Sheed and Ward. 
7s. 6d. 


I THINK the trouble about this book is that there are two people in Mr. Chester- 
ton, the Unreal Optimist and the Realistic Pessimist. The first wishes to reform 
this wicked world in a worldly way, if for other-worldly ends: the second is deeply 
imbued with a sense of Original Sin, ineluctable and well-nigh ineradicable. Between 
the two, and from a long habit of standing on his head, Mr. Chesterton seems to be 
obsessed by the upside-downness of the world: he likes it that way because it 
challenges him to set it right, and he also likes to be able to say, “‘ What else can you 
expect from such an irreligious society ?”” By nature a contortionist here he seems to 
be literally tying himself into knots. After reading him I feel like writing an allegory 
on The Contortionist who Married a Poker : for, without disrespect, no Church enjoys 
seeing the world upside-down and I think Mr. Chesterton is overdoing it. 

So, in a series of essays with which we open (the Six Conversions he would have 
undergone if he had not been already converted to Catholicism), the Chesterton 
twins have a grand time. Taking the modern turn of politics in Europe the cheery 
one agrees that those German Protestants who tried to stand apart from authority 
could not stand at all—and the optimism of the hypothesis in the moral is obvious.. 
But in the next essay the sad one agrees that the world was not really progressing 
anywhere in the nineteenth century. “ Life,”’ he says, ‘‘ is not a ladder: it is a see- 
saw.’’ Whereupon the cheery one rushes in to add that, of course, if the world would 
listen to certain philosophers, etc., etc. The sad one puts the problem of birth con- 
trol, in the next essay, as a choice between easy prevention and a total reconstruction 
of the whole social system—and the gloomy implication is obvious. Well, which 
Chesterton are we to listen to ? The one who says the Church is always right, but it 
can’t do anything about it: or the one that says we can’t ever do anything about it, 
but it’s a comfort to know the Church is always right anyway. 

Frankly, although it may be comforting to a Catholic to know the Church is 
ineffectually right on social matters, I don’t see that it is of any great value. The same 
might be argued on behalf of the National Government. It is an oddly worldly-wise 
way of defending a religion to show that it must be right since there are so many fools 
outside it. Especially since there would be no wise men if there were no fools; 
no churches if there were no sinners. If the Catholic Church is Truth it is not because 
Birth Control, say, is dangerous or a capitalistic device, but because it is immoral : 
and if the Church of England is Truth it is not because Birth Control is laudable and 
humane but because it is not immoral. When, in one essay on Babies and Distributism, 
Mr. Chesterton acutely says that if morals are not mystical then Eugenists should do 
to unwanted babies what they do to unwanted kittens I am much happier reading 
him, for there, it seems to me, he is on the only ground that is really relevant. 

The essayist, if I may say so, is not always easy to swallow; his proof-of-the- 
pudding argument is full of grit. In small and big things one is constantly finding him 
either witty at the expense of reason or over-simplifying. Secularists, née Atheists, 
he says—joking on the word secular—are always dated. He once called Hardy a 
“ village atheist blaspheming over the village idiot.” Is Hardy dated ? Is the great 
Non Serviam ever dated ? The Materialists, he says, founded their philosophy on the 
atom and the atom is exploded. But they did not. It is a proof that there is no General 
Will that you cannot even say nowadays that all men believe in clothes. But, to say 
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believes in clothes so much as the man who wants to take them off, 

ie ian es thing as a Nudist, who wants to go naked all his life. es 
throughout the book, endless invitations to help Mr. Chesterton to bite his own tail. 

I hardly think these essays will persuade anybody except those who already believe 

what Mr. Chesterton believes, or trouble anybody but those who may have been 
already in doubt. I prefer Mr. Chesterton when he is tying himself into “ secular 


. k r ‘ 
knots. There is less at stake SE AN O’FAOLAIN 


APEREIIES 


PENNY FOOLISH. By Ossert Srrwety. Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 


R. OSBERT SITWELL’S book consists of about seventy light articles, mostly 
1 Bereeer from the Sunday Referee. Cunningly left about in appropriate places 
in a large country house, to be dipped into at intervals by well-bred, well-fed and not 
too critical guests, this book could hardly fail to charm. But reading it straight through, 
as one is forced to when a book is under review, is like making a complete meal 
of cocktail snacks ; and even after due allowance has been made for a jaded appetite, 
it must be confessed that they are not quite first-class cocktail snacks: pressed caviare, 
mostly, and those wavy, machine-made potato crisps. 

All writers of “ light middles ” will sympathize with Mr. Sitwell; for they know 
the whole desperate business only too well—the perpetual making of bricks without 
straw, the difficulty of shaking the blown bubble off the pipe before it breaks. And 
they know also how easy it is to slip into an unvarying formula—the initial paradox, 
the slightly exaggerated development, the faintly whimsical ending; the slapdash 
generalizations, the capital letters to point a joke, the triple dots to indicate profundity 
. . . From any lesser writer one would be grateful that the average level of these 
papers is so high: from the author of Triple Fugue and The Man Who Lost Himself 
one is amazed that it is not higher. 

To turn from manner to matter, the range of subjects is wide and the list of titles 
apéritif. (“ On the Horror of Solitude,” for instance; and ‘“‘ Lewd Sing Cuckoo,” 
and “ On the Burning of Books as Private Pastime and National Recreation.”) There 
is much that is pleasantly witty and mildly original, but in 370 pages only one really 
profound remark, namely that “the perfect use of leisure is to prefer your own 
thoughts when surrounded by every possible amusement.” The best things in the 
book are some well-recounted anecdotes in the Alexander Woollcott manner, such 
as “‘ The Incident of the Lady with the Pink Feather ”’ and ‘‘ The Ghost in the Green 
Mask ”’ ; and the travel sketches, notably “The Summer Palace.”’ But though travel 
may broaden the mind, it takes human contacts to deepen it: and one receives the 
inpression that Mr. Sitwell does not care for human contacts. Throughout the book 
there runs a vein of fastidious distaste for his fellow-beings, a blend of contempt and 
resentment, as though they were so many hairs in his cosmic soup. The sub-title is 
A Book of Tirades and Panegyrics: but both these words suggest a certain ardour and 
nobility, which is here lacking. A tirade should never become peevish, nor a panegyric 
patronizing. It is perhaps significant that the only dog for which Mr. Sitwell has a 
good word is the Pekingese. 


JAN STRUTHER 
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NEW BOOKS—A SELECTED LIST 


THE BOOKS IN THIS LIST, IN ADDITION TO THOSE WHICH 

HAVE BEEN REVIEWED IN THE PRECEDING PAGES, HAVE BEEN 

CHOSEN AFTER CAREFUL SCRUTINY FROM A MUCH LARGER 
NUMBER OF CURRENT PUBLICATIONS. 


FICTION 


AS I LAY DYING. By Witi1am FauLkner. 
Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 
How They Brought the Body from Yokna- 
patawpha county to Jefferson: a piece of 
Faulkner macabre familiar in America, 
published here for the first time. A poor 
white dies; her body is taken by her 
family, literally through flood and fire, to 
burial in her birthplace. Mr. Faulkner, 
using the interior monologue, tells the 
story in terms of the reactions of protagonists 
and spectators, from the slow death, with 
the eldest son hammering the coffin, ready 
to show the dying woman, to the arrival 
in Jefferson with a rotting corpse, a pregnant 
daughter, one son with a broken leg and 
another son mad. An ironic tour de force, 
with all the terrible implications of Mr. 
Faulkner’s best work, but without the 
constant focus of pity which can make them 
truly tragic. 
FLOWER POT END. By R. H. Morrram. 
Murray. 7s. 6d. 
Mr. Mottram seems to have wearied of 
quiet observation and, despite his title, 
flower pots and window boxes no longer 
attract him. “Rose, the Rector’s perfect 
housekeeper, has concealed a passion for 
her employer’s ne’er-do-well brother who 
disappeared from England twenty years 
before the story starts. We are invited to 
witness what happens on Phil’s unexpected 
return. Two nieces, Violet and Patsy, who 
interrupt with daily chatter, seem more 
real than their unfortunate aunt. But it is 
significant that in our tour of the provincial 
purlieus, we are escorted by an estate agent. 
DESPOILING VENUS. By Jack Linpsay. 
Ivor Nicholson and Watson. 7s. 6d. 
Mr. Lindsay works best in small space. A 
power which was dissipated in his recent 
epic trilogy of Rome and Egypt is here 
concentrated and brought to a point. 
Following the prevailing fashion of classical 
"narrative, in which the first person is now a 
sine qua non, Mr. Lindsay allows Marcus 


Celius Rufus, the friend of Catullus, to tell 
the account of his own infatuation for 
Clodia. The story gains in verisimilitude 
from the fact that it is an apologia. The 
political complications of the intrigue, which 
are traced with remarkable skill, protect 
us from excessive venery. This is Mr, 
Lindsay’s best book so far and may even 
send some serious readers back to their 
Cicero. 
AND LASTLY THE FIREWORKS. By 
JouHn Pupney. Boriswood. 7s. 6d. 
Slight but accomplished stories by a young 
poet. Mr. Pudney is most successful when 
most direct: in the story of a prostitute’s 
charity to an idealistic amateur, or of a 
window-boxful of earth bought with a 
week’s wages. In the fantastic, Lord- 
Dunsany-cum-A-Christmas-Carol manner 
he is less effective, and least at ease in an 
indirect Audenesque style. There is not 
much body in his stories so far, but they 
have invention and a constant though not 
very clearly defined point of view. 
THE MARRIED LOVER. By Cotette. 
T. Werner Laurie. 7s. 6d. 
Colette’s gift for evoking the stuffy, ener- 
vating atmosphere of an obsessing love has 
not deserted her in this sombre tale of an 
old infidelity discovered by a jealous 
husband. The tense, feverish evenings in 
the country house when Michael savours his 
anguish and the sleek, attractive Alice seeks 
to calm his rage are well conveyed. So is the 
warm, damp landscape of the Dauphiné. 
But the suicide of the languishing husband 
is hardly a matter for regret. 
THE ROAD TO GLORY. By F. Britten 
Austin. Thornton Butterworth. 7s. 6d. 
Another book, and a good one, about 
Napoleon. In this novel Mr. Austin tells the 
story of the first Italian campaign, when the 
young Bonaparte, twenty-six years of age 
and newly wed to Josephine, rushed off to 
make his debut as a Commander-in-Chief. 
The progress of the tale is commendably 
swift, but not easy, for the effect of speed 
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is obtained by a constant rattle of facts, 

demanding (and repaying) the reader’s 

unflagging attention. 

RACHEL ROSING. By Howarp SprING. 
Collins. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Howard Spring’s straight melodrama 
is very pleasant relaxation. He has a gift 
for the swiftly moving and highly-coloured 
tale. This is the adventure of a dramatically 
beautiful Jewess, exotic product of the 
slums, who seduces a tired and noble 
business man, deceives him with a brilliantly 
clever but superficial playwright, and seems 
set fair for having it both ways. Her ultimate 
defeat is symbolic. 

THE ROYAL WAY. By ANDRE MaLravx. 
Translated by StuaART GILBERT. Methuen. 

s. 6d. 

The Royal Way is the old road across the 

Siamese jungle, fringed with lost temples 

from which two bravoes hope to filch 

reliefs. Their adventure is the manifestation, 
ultimately, of an obsession with the grave ; 
the younger man desires to join issue with 
the unknown, just as the elder craves women 
for self-annihilation, political conquest for 
self-perpetuation—and dies denying death, 

accepting only his own extinction. A 

ferocious but powerful book, over which 

M. Malraux’s philosophy of death lowers 

like a storm cloud. 

IDLE HANDS. By Epwarp CHarLgs. 
Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d. 

An unusual novel with, despite occasional 
falseness of dialogue, a good deal of subtlety 
in the inter-relation of character. The 
incursion of a decent, conventional middle- 
aged woman into the milieu of art-criticism, 
and the release of malice and hatred when 
she finds her personal devotion rejected— 
Mr. Charles, using this connecting theme, 
gives an effective picture both of a man 
undermined by the pursuit of unconstruc- 
tive criticism and of the two women who 
implicitly demand that he shall construct 
their lives. 

MADAME FEARS THE DARK. By 
MarcareT Irwin. Chatto and Windus. 
76 Od: 

Seven stories and a playlet make up Miss 

Irwin’s new volume, and they all deal with 

ghosts and black magic and give delicious 

shudders. Some are not entirely successful, 
and in this genre anything short of complete 
success comes near to failure. But The Book 
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and Monsieur Seeks a Wife are admirably 

done. They have a peculiar, elegant horror. 

MILLICENT’S CORNER. By Georce A. 
BIRMINGHAM. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

Alas! Mr. Birmingham is not in his gayest 

mood. And yet in this rather bitter story 

of a young woman who borrowed the funds 
of a charity organization to make a corner 
in window frames, there are flashes of that 
old fantastic humour which makes him at 
his best the funniest writer in the world. 

His thoughts on the psychology of welfare 

workers, charity subscribers and business 

men are a welcome adornment to a rather 
lifeless plot. 

THE.- MAKER ~ ;OF 
TROUSERS. By  DANIELE 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

A picture of the life of a European journalist 
living in Peking, his Chinese servants, his 
collection of silks, the homeless Italian 
child he kindly and carelessly adopts and 
later falls in love with, her dog and their 
neighbours. There is a story, and one 
which contains all the elements of melo- 
drama, but the calm, balanced, appreciative 
tone never varies. A delightful book. 

I LET HIM GO. By Joun Bropuy. Cape. 
7s. 6d. 

I Let Him Go might be likened to a prelude 
the fugue of which, either through unwilling- 
ness or inability, the composer has been 
unable to write. Contrapuntalism has 
crippled him just as psychological analysis 
has crippled Mr. Brophy, whose novel ends 
where it should really begin. He apparently 
set out to write an autobiography, but 
getting bored with plain facts (they certainly 
were not very enlivening) turned to pure 
fiction. But there he creates characters so 
shadowy that the ultimate murder of one, 
a woman, comes as scarcely a shock, and 
when the husband on discovering the 
murderer, clothes, feeds him, and pays his 
passage out of the country, the style is so 
laconic that the reader is neither interested 
nor convinced. 

FAITH, HOPE, NO CHARITY. By 
Marcaret Lang. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
A polite custom ensures a few kind words 
for every first novel, but Miss Lane makes 
no demand upon good manners. She 
steps into the arena fully armed with 
originality, charm, seriousness, and a feeling 
for language which only occasionally deserts 
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her. Her story makes no pretence of greatness 
but it is told with a completeness which 
_ suggests that she is a long way from the 
limit of her powers. 


UP IN THE HILLS. By Lorp Dunsany. 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

When a party of African archzologists, 
attired in top-hats and frock-coats, descen- 
ded upon an Irish bog, and, in the name of 
Science, began digging up good Catholic 
bones, the local witches made the neighbour- 
ing village so impossible with their curses 
that all the young men absconded to the 
hills and indulged in a splendid private 
war. Lord Dunsany’s lovely descriptions 
of the countryside, his intuitive knowledge of 
the Irish and his rich humour make these 
absurd military operations an exciting and 
moving spectacle. 


LIFE BEGINS. By Curista WINSLOE. 
Translated by AGNES NEILL Scott. 
Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. 

A young German girl of conventional up- 

bringing comes to Munich to learn sculpture, 

and this is a sympathetic study of her 
emotional development, her struggle between 
physical and spiritual love. The Bohemian 
background is well described, and her 
erotic initiation dealt with frankly and with 

a good deal of psychological insight. An 

Italian idyll, during which she discovers 

spiritual love with a Franciscan monk, is 

less convincing. 

EVENTS IN THE EARLY LIFE OF 
ANTHONY PRICE. By _  Pui.ip 
HENDERSON. Boriswood. 6s. 

This little novel could be regarded as a 
warning to good-looking young men, with 
literary inclinations, of the moral dangers 
which await them in London. Slight and 
intimate in detail, it has a rather morbid 
strain. But it is written by a poet and 
despite his evident depression, this pencil 
sketch has an intrinsic value. 

THEY SELDOM SPEAK. By Leranp 
Hatv. Cresset Press. 7s. 6d. 

A stratum of American life related to the 

background of Faulkner’s terrifying out- 

bursts or Erskine Caldwell’s precise records 
of squalor; only it is the Northern, not the 

Southern states, and instead of squalor, we 

see a desperate keeping of faith with 

soil. Entirely without mannerisms: the 

story is simple: in the age of horses a 
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man dies; in the age of automobiles his 
son Adam dies on the same farm of the 
same disease; meanwhile the war has 
intervened, and Adam’s son has learned a 
recklessness different from his father’s. 
The book is a triumph of sober truth. 


NIGHT-PIECES. By Tuomas Burke. 
Constable. 7s. 6d. 
Mr. Thomas Burke has a queer, original 
fancy of his own, though he allows it to 
contrive within conventional forms. The 
limitations of these forms, however, increase 
his ingenuity and dexterity. Most of these 
eighteen stories are eerie and vary in value. 
Mr. Burke’s quiet humour is perhaps best 
shown in “‘ Uncle Ezekiel’s Long Sight,” 
a clever variation of the poor relation theme. 


SHOCKS. By ALGERNoN BLAcKwoop. 
Grayson. 7s. 6d. 
Mr. Blackwood gives us fifteen more stories 
of the occult and the mysterious time- 
dimension, with his usual insight and 
persuasiveness. His full mastery of the 
horrible is displayed in ‘‘ Chemical,’’ and 
his delightful though disquieting fantasy 
in ‘The Adventure of Tornado Smith.” 
He is a brilliant exponent of language, and 
in 300 pages of thrills our interest is never 
brought to a standstill by incredulity. 


THE BEST SHORT STORIES, 1935. 
Edited by E. J. O’Brien. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
Twenty-one English and twenty-three 
American stories make up this collection, 
and England, it seems, has been kindly 
treated. All the forty-four stories are good ; 
but, speaking generally, the Americans give 
the impression of examining their problems 
with greater precision than the English, and 
of setting themselves to the solution with 
far more attack. In patriotic consolation, we 
like to think that Mr. O’Brien’s tremendous- 
ly pontifical introduction will impress more 

readers in America than here. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


GREAT BRITAIN AND THE GERMAN 
NAVY. By E. L. Woopwarp. Oxford 
University Press. 21s. 

An authoritative history of Anglo-German 

naval rivalry, 1898-1914, based on the best 

available diplomatic documents. It is a 

picture of the surface—of speeches, formula, 

conversations, notes : none the less excellent 
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and necessary for that. The central problem 
emerges clearly. Britain, in the superior 
naval position, would halt there: Germany, 
in the inferior, must advance. Only a promise 
of British neutrality would check that 
advance—a promise which could not be 
given. It was, perhaps, a little naive of Mr. 
‘Woodward to leave as his last words the 
famous judgment of Walter Page; ‘German 
militarism, which is the crime of the last 
fifty years... .” A valuable book. 

WAR LETTERS OF GENERAL 
MONASH. Edited by F. M. CurTvack. 
Angus and Robertson. 8s. 6d. 

At the outbreak of the War, Sir John 

Monash was an Australian civilian. At the 

end, he was a corps commander. After 

the War, certain authorities, including 

Mr. Lloyd George, went so far as to express 

the opinion that he was fit to be C.-in-C. 

of the British Forces, and might actually 
have reached that position had the fighting 

.continued for another year. For these 

reasons alone, the letters would be worth 

reading ; actually, they will be appreciated 

for their own sake, for Sir John was a 

particularly good correspondent. 

VISCOUNT HALIFAX. PART I, 1839- 
1885. By J. G. Lockuarr. Geoffrey 
Bles. 12s. 6d. 

There is a wonderful charm in sitting down 

to read an English life. First, a family tree, 

a glimpse of statesmen and admirals, rectors, 

and cornets, a grey, formal building in 

Yorkshire; and then, as the narrative 

expands and pauses, the child himself, 

Charles Wood, of Hickleton. Ninety years 

lie ahead, and already, at fifteen months, the 

future Lord Halifax was remarkable for 

“his natural good humour and urbanity.” 

The reader’s contentment is confirmed. 

Mr. Lockhart, quietly, without tricks, 

has written perfectly the life of a very 

distinguished Englishman and _  Anglo- 

Catholic. That perfection is enough. 

“THE FUNERAL MARCH OF A 
MARIONETTE. By Susan Bucuan. 
Hogarth Press. 4s. 6d. 

With dry detachment, Mrs. Buchan (Lady 

Tweedsmuir), draws a portrait of Charlotte 

Stuart, illegitimate daughter of the Young 

Pretender and Clementina Walkinshaw, 

based largely on a series of letters from 

Charlotte to her mother, discovered among 

:the North papers and recently presented 
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to the Bodleian Library. Charlotte, it seems, 

had the heartlessness without the charm of 

the Stuart house. Her letters from Rome, 
trivial and querulous, reveal a passion for 
clothes, a tenacious hope of a Stuart 

Restoration, a gift for diplomacy which 

endeared her to her uncle, the Cardinal of 

Rome, and an infinite capacity for boredom. 

DON JOHN OF AUSTRIA. By GEorGE 
StocomsBE. Nicholson and Watson. 15s. 

It is arguable that the most important naval 

engagement of the sixteenth century was 

not the defeat of the Armada but the Battle 
of Lepanto, seventeen years earlier, when 
the subject of this biography commanded 
the Papal Spanish and Venetian fleets and 
routed the Turks. His victory made the 
half-brother of Philip II the hero of Europe, 
but he ignored the numerous offers made to 
him and set himself to the task of liberating 

Mary, Queen of Scots. A lively, satisfying 

book. But why reproduce a fraction, and 

not the whole, of El Greco’s portrait of 

Don John ? 

PROLETARIAN PILGRIMAGE : 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By JOHN 
Routledge. ros. 6d. 

Mr. Paton, born in an Aberdeen slum in 

1886, printer’s devil at thirteen, and there- 

after jack of a number of trades, also an 

active socialist political worker from the 
age of sixteen, tells his story of Scottish 
working-class life with vividness, speed and 
humour. He has met some _ political 

“figures,” but his best pages record the 

textures of his varied daily life at home, 

in shop and street, and on the platform. 

The narrative breaks off in 1919. 

METTERNICH. By H. pu Covunray. 
Cape. 15s. 

When even the publisher’s observations 

printed on the flap of the dust cover, make the 

reader want to argue, the book itself may sure- 
ly be labelled contentious. Miss du Coudray, 
however, by concentrating on Metternich’s 
activities other than those usually considered 
by English historians, has achieved the 
difficult feat of increasing both his stature 
and his background. A word of praise is 
due to the publishers. The volume is 
exceptionally pleasant to handle and to read. 

THE GHOST WALKS ON FRIDAYS: 
IN aND OvuT oF THE Stace Door. By 
SypDNnry BLow. Heath Cranton. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Seymour Hicks thinks this is “the © 


AN 
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AUTCHINSON books 


RINCE BULOW 
AN AND STATESMAN 
SIGMUND MUNZ 


The author spent considerable periods of time in 
the intimacy of the Biilow family circle, and had 
every opportunity to talk with Biilow and his 
many important visitors. Illustrated. 18s. 


ANTI-SEMITISM 
THROUGHOUT THE AGES 
Count Heinrich Coudenhove-Kalergi 


The most striking contribution to the most dis- 
cussed and controversial topic of our day. Men 
and women of all points of view should read this 
book. Illustrated. 18s. 


ICHARD SAVAGE 
BIOGRAPHY 
STANLEY MARKOWER 


“Mr. Markower’s book is written in a pictur- 
esque style, with a strong bias towards accepting 
Savage for what he claimed to be.’’—Evening 
Standard. Illustrated. 10s. 64. 


ON HORSEBACK 


THROUGH HUNGARY 
VALDEMAR LANGLET 


Valdemar Langlet is our spirited guide through 
the sun-drenched country of the Magyars, where 
we savour the wines, the customs and the 
scenery. 58 beautiful illustrations. 18s. 


HIS, OUR ARMY 
CAPT. J. R. KENNEDY 


A critical examination and a provocative book 
by one of our most knowledgeable war critics. 
Illustrated. 9s. 6d. 


MARCONI—MASTER OF SPACE 


D. M. B. COLLIER & B. L. JACOT 


With a foreword by the Marchese Marconi 
The life of such a man cannot fail to be both 
interesting and important. /Jllustrated. 18s. 


IME’S DELINQUENCY 
LEONARD HANDLEY 


The invigorating record of a man’s life as a 
soldier and a traveller. CEcIL ROBERTS wrote of 
this author : “‘ Major Handley is at heart a poet 
and can write like one.” The Field: “ Yeats 
Brown without Yoga.” Illustrated. 16s. 


HISTORIC BRITISH GHOSTS 


PHILIP W. SERGEANT 


The difficulty which Mr. Sergeant experienced in 

the compilation of this book was not in finding 

the ghosts, but in deciding where to stop. 
Illustrated. 18s. 


.T WAS SUCH FUN 


MRS. HWFA WILLIAMS 


At the age of eighteen she married Mr. Hwfa 
Williams and was immediately plunged into the 
greatest and most brilliant society of Edwardian 
times in England or on the Continent. 
Illustrated. 18s. 


BERTA RUCK 
A Story Teller Tells the Truth 


After so many novels here is Berta Ruck’s own 
story. It contains pen-portraits of Wells, 
Pavlova, the Waughs, V. Sackville-West, Vicki 
Baum and many others. Illustrated. 18s. 


BYSSINIAN ADVENTURE 
GEOFFREY HARMSWORTH 


It is an insight into the conditions prevailing in 
this country, and of considerable importance as 
a contribution to a better understanding of the 
Italo-Abyssinian dispute. Jllustrated. 12s. 6d. 


TICKETS, PLEASE 


Vv. C. BUCKLEY 

Those who read ‘“‘ With a Passport and Two 
Eyes ’”’ will remember the note Mr. Buckley 
struck of spontaneous enjoyment, of freshness 
and humour and naiveté. Illustrated 12s. 6d. 


> YEARS A HUNT SERVANT 


Edited by J. Fairfax-Blakeborough 


The autobiography of Jack Molyneux, who 
retired from hunt service a couple of seasons 
ago after over thirty years’ experience in many 
countries. With an Introduction by Mrs. 
Inge, ex-Atherstone M.F.H. Jilustrated. 18s. 


FINALE SELF PORTRAIT OF NADJA 
MALACRIDA 


Edited by CECIL ROBERTS 

A collection of letters, full of wit, colour, and 
movement, that reflect the life, the scenery and 
the gaiety of Europe in its most renowned 
centres. Illustrated. 18s. 


UTCHINSON & Co. (Publishers) 32-36, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C.4 
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best book of theatrical anecdotes ever 

published”’; it is certainly a good one. 

The author—actor, playwright, producer, 

husband of Hilda Trevelyan—has known 

most of the stage notables since the Irving- 

Tree-Kendal days, and while he conveys 

little sense of individual character he tells 

his innumerable stories about a hundred- 
and-one personalities extremely well. 

IF I REMEMBER RIGHT. By Sacua 
Guitry. Methuen. 125. 6d. 

Good actors—observant men, egoists, at 

once bonhommes and faux bonhommes—are 

generally worth listening to, and especially 
when they talk of great men. They may 
dramatize them, make them a little more 
than life size, but in so doing they at least 
lend them the authentic touch of greatness. 

M. Guitry has known many great men, and 

is even slightly acquainted with himself. 

DIAZ. By GENERAL ALBERTO BALDINI. 
Translated by W. J. Monson. Humphrey 
Toulmin. 8s. 6d. 

The first authentic account of Marshal 

Diaz’s command during the War; but it is 

difficult to resist the impression that it has 

been written just at this time less from 
historical motive than for the educational 
benefit of “ young Italy.” There were only 
two major engagements after Caporetto—the 
defensive battle of the Piave, and Vittorio 

Veneto—and between his description of the 

tactics and course of these battles, the author 

fills in space with such ultra-patriotic 
rhetoric as recalls G6ring on Hitler. 

KIERKEGAARD: HIS LIFE AND 
THOUGHT. By E. L. Atien. Stanley 
Nott. 6s. 

Kierkegaard faced directly, if not dramati- 

cally, the problem of Christianity versus 

Industrialism in the ’forties. Hence, the 

revival of interest in his individualistic 

attitude. Dr. Allen’s study of the great 

Danish religious thinker, his work and 

peculiar temperament, is a valuable survey. 

But the brevity of treatment weakens, in 

force, some of the rather unexpected 

conclusions. 

THE EMPRESS CATHERINE AND 
PRINCESS DASHKOV. By H. Mont- 
GomERyY Hyper. Chapman and Hall. 153. 

In the many volumes about Catherine the 

Great, Princess Dashkov has generally been 

given prominence only for her part in the 

palace revolution which brought Catherine 
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to the throne. But in this book she is the 
central figure, Catherine the foil. Her 
friendship and conversations with Diderot 
and Voltaire, her European travels and 
journey to Scotland, and all the vicissitudes 
of her active, intelligent life might have 
furnished the materials for a more vigorous 
book than the rather too placid and 
“literary”? biography which Mr. Hyde 
has given us. 
LITERARY 
ALDOUS HUXLEY. By ALEXANDER 
HeENpDERSON. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 
The first attempt at a serious examination 
of Mr. Huxley’s work. Mr. Henderson, 
who is enthusiastic but not idolatrous, 
discusses novels, criticism, travel books, 
poetry and the “ philosophy” of life- 
worship and balanced excess, whose logical 
argument he considers more practical, and; 
therefore, more generally valuable, than the 
doctrines of Blake and Lawrence, in which 
it partly originates. By treating the novels 
not in chronological order he fails to give 
full significance to Huxley’s development, 
and he insufficiently emphasizes the pre- 
occupation at a certain period with “ the 
expense of spirit in a waste of shame.” 
THE LITERARY CAREER OF SIR 
SAMUEL EGERTON BRYDGES. By 
Mary KATHARINE WoopworTH. Black- 
well. ros. 6d. 
Sir Egerton Brydges (1762-1837) was an 
industrious man. He was a member of 
parliament, spent several years in failing 
to prove that his brother was Lord Chandos, 
and wrote or edited a hundred and thirty 
books. Many of these, including his valuable 
reprints of Elizabethan literature, were 
printed on his private press at Lee Priory. — 
He once wrote two thousand sonnets in 
three years, and was the father of fifteen 
children. Miss Woodworth’s book should 
be useful, though its bibliography will 
doubtless be superseded by that upon which 
two English scholars have long been working. 
AN ENGLISH TECHNIQUE. By Roy 
MELpRuM. Macmillan. 6s. 
A very useful book on the principles of 
English teaching in schools. The author 
suggests several useful devices for develop- 
ing the pupil’s verbal skill. He approves 
Sidgwick’s advice: ‘“‘aim at no style, but 
Just try to think out the question and write 
sense,” and he sympathizes with Jespersen’s 
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THE JEWISH CARAVAN 


Leo Schwarz 10/6 net. 


“Tt affords a remarkable survey of twenty-five centuries of varied history and a culture 
preserved in spite of every handicap. The first part is, naturally, devoted to 
excerpts from the Old Testament and the Apocrypha Here are the stories 
of Moses, Joseph, Jonah, Judith, and many others, told not in the 
language of the Authorized Version but in more modern translations. 
The middle section consists of legends, histories, and tales from 
the Middle Age, and in conclusi on there are many representa- 
tive passages from contemporary writers, including Arnold 
and Stefan Zweig, Pirandello, Edmond Fleg, Franz Werfel, 
Louis Golding, Lion Feuchtwanger, and a number of 
younger writers who illustrate the life of the Jews 
in Palestine and Russia to-day. Turgidity and 
formlessness are’ the pitfalls into which 
Jewish literature too often falls, but it is 
compensated by a rare imaginative 


FOUR 
GARDENS 


by 


THE GINKGO 
TREE 


splendour, and on the whole this $s 


@ record t hich every Jew 
“ Gn fais eves Ora Margery Sharp 
Cora Jarrett —JOHN oLONDONS' 


Author of ‘The Flowering Thorw.’ 


7/6 net 


WEEKLY 


7/6 net y 


‘I have enjoyed every one of her 
books, but none more than Four 
Gardens.’—RALPH STRAUS, 


“Ttis asplendid achieve- 
ment.’’-HOWARD SPRING 


ARTHUR BAKER 


The Powys Brothers 
RICHARD HERON WARD 7/6 


A biographical and critical study of John Cowper Powys, T. F. Powys 
and Llewelyn Powys. Mr. Heron Ward has attempted to trace the 
influence, both in life and letters, of one brother upon the others, so 
that the reader may have at one and the same time an insight into the 
peculiar oneness and separateness of these three novelists and philoso- 
phers whose contributions to English literature and thought are so 
valuable. 


The Art of Happiness 

JOHN COWPER POWYS 6/- 
TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT: ‘Mr. Powys is, in a sense, always a 
new writer ... He has a profound awareness of the universe as illimit- 
ably rich and strange, and the power of creating in his reader the very 
mood he is describing.’ 
THE BODLEY HEAD 
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liberal view of English grammar. Of literary 
appreciation he has little to say, except that 
it is foolish to expect from the immature an 
appreciation of what is beyond their experi- 
ence. To the element of verbal play in 
literature, and to the communication of the 
sensation of thinking, as well as the exact 
idea, he pays little attention. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LITHUANIA: A Pay In one Act. By 
Rupert Brooke. Sidgwick and Jackson. 
25. Ga: 

Mr. John Drinkwater suggests in a 

prefatory note that Rupert Brooke, had he 

lived, would have exercised his mature 
powers on play-writing. And certainly 
this short prose piece, the tale of a greedy 
peasant woman who discovers a long-lost 
son in the stranger she has murdered for 

gain, is likely ’prentice work. It is under a 

twin obligation to Mr. Masefield and to 

Webster, but the sense of delight in the 

greasiest sort of human nature and the terse- 

ness of the narrative are the young poet’s own. 

HEAVENLY HELL. By RicHarp BrINsLEY 
SHERIDAN. Putnam. Ios. 6d. 

The story of a voyage in a barque called the 

Lawhill, undertaken by a young man who 

boarded her fresh from the West End, 

dressed in suede shoes and kid gloves. He 
was soon carrying coal, chipping rust in the 
bilges and cleaning out lavatories. His 
character sketches of the crew, mostly boys 
of eighteen or so, are extremely well done, as 
are his descriptions of life at sea with all its 
accompaniment of discomfort and astonish- 
ing beauty. The photographs, too, are good. 

CONTACTS. By Curtis Brown. Cassell. 
12s. 6d. 

Mr. Curtis Brown’s reputation as a literary 
agent has needed no introduction for longer 
than most of us can remember, yet it is 
with a graceful modesty that he gives us 
this book of ‘“ personal notes’ on most of 
the personalities in literature and politics 
during the last forty years. This fascinating 
disarray of recollections with its revelations 
of the high finances of literature commends 
itself if only for Mr. Bernard Shaw’s letters, 
and a charming glimpse of the author’s puri- 
tan childhood. 

WHAT A WORD! By A. P. Herserr. 
Methuen. 6s. 

Those of us who had not noticed for our- 
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selves need only glance at Mr. Herbert’s 
collection of monstrosities, to see something 
of what happens to language when the care- 
less and impatient lead the ignorant and 
the ignorant encourage the careless and 
impatient. It is perforce not a book to be 
read for pure enjoyment, but a disciplinary 
page a day should help us to keep straight 
and to say what we mean. 


A LITTLE BOOK OF CHEESE. By 
Ospert Burpetr. Gerald Howe. 3s. 6d. 
An essay on the nature of cheese and its 
literature, with information about every kind 
of cheese, native and foreign, that can be 
bought in England, odds and ends of lore 
and, at the end, an enchanting letter about 
cheese from southern Italy, by Gillian F. A 
lack of due abandon in the writing suggests 
that Mr. Burdett is really not nearly so 

greedy as he pretends. 


SIX ARCHITECTS. By Sir Reginald 

BLOoMFIELD, R.A. Macmillan. 6s. 
It is a pity that Sir Reginald Blomfield has 
allowed his impatience with what he has 
already castigated as ‘‘ Modernismus ” to 
obtrude in these critical studies of Palladio, 
Bernini, Inigo Jones, Mansart, the younger 
Gabriel and Wren. His profound knowledge 
of the period of architectural history spanned 
by these personalities is expressed with that 
characteristic vigour which had to point a 
moral. 


MUSIC 


DOWN AMONG THE DEAD MEN. By 
BERNARD VAN DikREN. Milford. 10s. 6d. 
This is a wood which is very hard to see for 
the trees. Mr. van Dieren has a brilliantly 
original and well-stocked mind, but gives 
each single idea, anecdote, curious reference, 
or apt comparison, so pointed and epi- 
grammatic a twist that we lose touch with 
any continuous argument. However, in the 
last of these five “‘ esthetico-philosophical 
rambles,” he apologizes with exquisite 
grace for the diffusion of his exposition. 
The book is full of farcical exaggerations 
and a seeming lack of proportion, which 
tend to obscure his really sane and striking 
remarks, The vigour is everywhere terrific. 
A HISTORY OF MUSIC. By Teopore 

M. Finney. Harrap. 12s. 6d. 
This formidable compendium of American. 
scholarship can by no means be lightly 
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LORD HOWARD’S ‘THEATRE OF LIFE’ 
and other fine books 


&3 


THEATRE 


OF LIFE 
By LORD HOWARD 
OF PENRITH 


The marvellously varied story 

of Esme Howard, lately British 
Ambassador at Washington 

Vol. I—Life Seen from the Pit. 1863-1905 


“All that a family memoir should be— 
modest, frank and complete, revealing char- 
acter as it tells its story.” The Times 


Illustrated 21/- net H&S 


GINO 


WATKINS 
By J. M. SCOTT 


Hugh Ruttledge (Sunday Times) 

“It is a privilege and an inspiration to read 
biography of this kind.” 

Sir John Squire (Daily Telegraph) 

‘““A story as brave and actual as ever was 
written.”’ 

Stanley Baldwin (in his Foreword) 

“They talk of decadence in this country!” 


H&S 


2nd Edition Illustrated. 20/- net 


By PAUL H. EMDEN 


The story of the 
South African Boom. ; 
Recommended by the 'Book Society 


Morning Post 
“An amazing story of individual and Empire 
development very well told.” 


Liverpool Post 

“A fascinating book. The pioneers of the 
early days described with a sympathy and 
imagination that make them live again.” 


Illustrated. 15/- net H&S 


RANDLORDS 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON LTD., 


SWEPT 
CHANNELS 


PATIENT 


WARWICK SQUARE, 


By TAFFRAIL 
(CAPTAIN TAPRELL DORLING) 


A. G. Macdonell (John o’ London’s Weekly) 
“Its subject is one of the greatest, most 
sustained and least advertised pieces of 
collective heroism in the history of warfare.” 
Times Literary Supplement 

“Done with sympathy and appreciation. A 
stirring story, well told.” 

Hector C. Bywater (Daily Telegraph) 

“An epic of heroism and endurance.” 


Illustrated. 21/- net H&S 


AND DOCTOR 


By SIR HENRY 
BRACKENBURY 


M.D., LL.D., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 


The Lancet 


“This book is everywhere interesting and 
clearly written. On controversial matters 
the author has been at pains throughout to 
put the whole case with scrupulous fairness 
before giving his own views.” 


5/- net H&S 


BORZOI 
By IGOR SCHWEZOFF 


The £1,000 Prizewinner and the 
Book Society Choice 


Hubert Griffith (Observer) 

“A wonderful book. It is impossible to put 
it down until it is finished.” 

Tangyne Lean (News-Chronicle) 
“Charming, even exquisite”’ 

John o’ London’s Weekly 

“A rich story, beautifully written.” 


H&S 


8rd Edition Illustrated, 9/6 net 


LONDON, E.C.4 
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dismissed. The evolution of every branch of 
music is patiently traced in 600 pages and 
no relevant subject seems to be omitted. 
More information than ideas—but such of 
the latter as intrude are, even at their most 
personal, sane and commendable ones. 
Difficult technical explanations are clearly 
made, and the author achieves the remark- 
able feat of keeping an uninterrupted 
sense of continuity and development. 


POETRY 


SELECTED POEMS. By A. E. Macmil- 
lan. 58. 
The texture of A.E.’s poetry from first to 
last remained curiously unchanged, and the 
equable convention tends to conceal rather 
than reveal its inner meaning. But few will 
be disposed to find fault with this repre- 
sentative selection which the poet made a 
few months before his death. This mystical 
poetry affords us a paradox. It can induce 
compensatory moods in the mind of the 
uninitiated reader which are independent 
of its deeply elaborated esoteric symbolism. 
Much, therefore, remains to be discovered 
by commentators. 
FIRST DAY. By Ciirrorp DyM_ENT. Dent. 
2s. 6d. 
These thirty-nine short poems possess a 
lyrical quality, though Mr. Dyment often 
dispenses with rhyme and the more obvious 
rhythms. His verses are limpid ; his imagery 
clear-cut ; the more exuberant are those in 
which the poet draws comfort from the 
earth and inspiration from natural processes ; 
in other poems he presents an objective 
crystallization of a mood. His mind is one 
that retreats from the outer world, the 
contemporary situation, and he is at present 
exploring his own sensibility. His talent, 
charming, sensitive and by no means 
immature, is now on a small scale, but his 
work is full of promise, for he has a poet’s 
vision. 
POEMS. By Arcuispatp MacLeisu. Boris- 
wood. 7s. 6d. 
Mr. MacLeish, who is of Scottish descent, 
finds it ‘“‘ a strange thing to be an American ” 
—he hankers for a cultural tradition, and 
“* America is neither a land nor a people ”’ ; 
he is conscious that seed sown in shallow 
ground dies all too soon (death is ever present 
in his thoughts). Nevertheless he has adopted 
America—the countryside rather than the 
skyscrapers and gangsters. His imagery is 
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never highly concentrated, but lies lightly 
on the surface, swept along by his powerful 
and sustained rhythms. His verse has the 
quality as well as the sound of music, and, 
without precise statement, spins out an 
emotional pattern. His use of rhetorical 
repetition is apt to become a mannerism, 
but at his best he is an impressive lyrical 
oet. 
HARLEM, AND OTHER POEMS. By 
Witi1aM Rose BENET. 
THREE DAWNS AGO. By _ JouHN 
TuHompson. Methuen. 2s. 6d. each. 
These two additions to Methuen’s Gateway 
Poets have nothing in them of obscurity or 
harshness. Mr. Thompson’s lyrics are the 
more successful, his ideas being light and 
whimsical and easily carried by the delicate 
simplicity of his style. Mr. Benét’s ideas are 
bigger, vaguer and less precise, and he is 
somewhat more experimental in his 
technique, with the result that his failures 
are more conspicuous. The title poem, 
however, and one or two others, are 
unusually satisfactory. 


SOCIOLOGY AND 


ECONOMICS 
WE JEWS. By Georce E. SoKolsky. 
Chapman and Hall. 8s. 6d. 
An admirable short survey of current 
aspects of the Jewish question. Some of the 
author’s personal experiences as a Jew for 
sixteen years in America, Russia and China 
are given in an interesting preface. In the 
following chapters there is a slight attempt 
to treat the subject historically ; but the 
book derives its chief value from an enquiry 
made into social and economic discrimi- 
nation against the Jews in America. 
THE POWER OF NON-VIOLENCE. By 
RicHarD B. Grecc. Routledge. tos. 6d. 
The author, who believes in non-violence as a 
profoundly creative act, expounds its actual 
and potential power with moderation, 
precision and lucidity, and assembles the 
work of historians and psychologists to 
support his case. He considers it in relation 
to the individual, the class-struggle, and 
war, and both approach and application are 
everywhere sane and careful. In its field it 
is a cardinal volume, not to be overlooked. 
WE SAY “NO”: THE Prain. Man’s 
GuivE To Pactrism. By H. R. L. SHEPPARD. © 
Murray. 3s. 6d. se 
Dr. Sheppard explains exactly what his 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO 
THE BOOKS OF THE 


APOCRY PHA 
by W. O. E. Oesterley, D.D., Litt.D. 
A work of unusual learning expressed with 


great lucidity. 10s. 6d. net 


PAX DEl 


An Approach to Mystical Theology. 
by Patrick Cowley, M.A. 4s. net 


IN THE FULNESS OF TIME 


A Course of Public Lectures in the University 
of Leeds on the Historical Background of 
Christianity. 

by E.O.James, D.Litt.,Ph.D., F.S.A. 


Professor of the History and Philosophy of 
Religion in the University of Leeds. 4s, net 


A LITTLE BOOK OF 
RELIGIOUS VERSE 2s. net 
Compiled by the Rev. G. Lacey May 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING 
CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE 
Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2 


An Early Mystic 
of Baghdad 


A Study of the Life and Teaching of Harith 
b. Asad al-Muhasibi, A.D. 781—A.D. 857 


By Margaret Smith, Ph.D. 
Fellow of Girton College, Cambridge 


The subject of this study was born at Basra about 781. 
He has long been recognised by Islamic scholars as the real 
master of primitive Islamic mysticism, and his writings 
prove him to be one of the greatest mystic theologians of 
Islam. None of his works have as yet been published or 


edited, and this study is based almost entirely on unpub- 
lished MS. sources. 
15s. net 


Folk-lore of the Holy Land 
Moslem, Christian and Jewish 
By the Rev. J. E. Hanauer 


Hon. Canon of St. George’s Cathedral, Jerusalem ; British 
Chaplain at Damascus from 1908 to 1920. 


10s.6d. net 


THE SHELDON PRESS 


Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2 


MARTHA BROWN, MP. 


A New Novel by 
VICTORIA CROSS 


One of our greatest English writers, author 


of “ Anna Lombard” (six million copies sold) 


“Life’s Shop Window” (168,000 copies 
sold in England, 500,000 in America), etc. 


The Right Hon. G. Lansbury (leader of the Opposition) speaking in 
the House of Commons on June 7th, as reported in ‘The Times” of 
June 8th, said: ‘I have been reading a very extraordinary book this 
week called ‘Martha Brown, M.P.,’ which | commend to everybody.” 


WERNER LAURIE, 24 WATER LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 
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‘Peace Pledge ’’—unreservedly renouncing 
war—means in theory and practice. War, to 
him, as a Christian, is wicked ; as a man of 
“common sense” he finds it also foolish, 
and in a series of eloquent and persuasive 
chapters, appealing to both history and the 
present facts, he assails the usual justifi- 
cations for the use of military force. So far 
as it goes the sane and honest book of a 
sane and honest man. 

THE SIMPLE CASE FOR SOCIALISM. 

By G. D. H. Cote. Gollancz. 5s. 

Mr. Cole has set himself a difficult task. 
There have always been two approaches to 
Socialism which, at different periods and 
for different men, have been attractive. The 
one may be called Revivalist—a religious 
crusade; brilliantly described by Lord 
Snowden in his autobiography. The other, 
materialist, logical, statistical, untouched by 
sentiment. This book attempts a third way— 
it is a quiet statement of why a reasonable 
man should want socialism—whether he 
can have it or not. It contains, as Lord 
Russell’s books contain, much reason and 


sense. 
SPORT 


MOTOR CRUISING. By K. M. MILter 
and JoHN IrviNG and numerous other 
contributors. The Lonsdale Library, Vol. 
IX. Seeley, Service. 21s. 

An immensely informative volume. Some six 

hundred pages and five hundred illustra- 

tions give all the information the beginner 

can conceivably want, and backed up by a 

bibliography and a full glossary of sea terms, 

it makes an ideal reference book. 

CRICKET IN FIRELIGHT. By Ricuarp 
Binns. Selwyn and Blount. 8s. 6d. 

This well-named book will prove a delight to 

the cricket enthusiast. Cricket, a game with 

which good writing has long been associated, 
is fortunate in having such a witty champion ; 
for vivid descriptive reporting of great 
matches this book is outstanding, and 
would have delighted the heart of Andrew 


Lang. 
TRAVEL AND 
TOPOGRAPHY 
THE SPIRIT OF IRELAND. By Lynn 
Doyte. Batsford. 7s. 6d. 
Mr. Lynn Doyle is an Ulsterman but he 
begins, like Mr, De Valera, by talking of the 


NEW BOOKS—A SELECTED LIST 


Danes and Normans. His travel book is 
anecdotal, for he is more interested in 
persons than places. Here will be found the 
same kindly humour and sentiment which 
have given his Ballygullion stories their 
deserved popularity. But as a corrective, 
the intending visitors should read Mr. Liam 
O’Flaherty’s little guide book, which has 
been banned in the Irish Free State. 


MALAYAN SYMPHONY. By W. RoBERT 
Foran. Hutchinson. 18s. 
Rather loosely written, yet entertaining and 
informative, these impressions record a six 
months’ journey through the Straits 
Settlements, Federated Malay States, Siam, 
Sumatra, Java and Bali. A valuable chapter 
is devoted to the recent political history of 
Siam and the surprising evolution of a 
constitutional monarchy in this most 
civilized of oriental kingdoms. Mr. Foran 
also investigated what is perhaps the most 
pure survival of matriarchy, as practised by 
the aboriginal tribe of Menangkabau Malays, 
and was enraptured by the belles of Bali. 


GRASS FOR MY FEET. By J. Viyaya- 
Tunea. Arnold. 6s. 

The author was born and spent his early 
years in a primitive village in Ceylon, to 
which Western civilization had _ scarcely 
penetrated, and here he vividly describes 
his relations, the local life, customs and 
scenery. His enthusiasm and pride in his 
village make him a rather self-conscious 
showman, and a certain facetiousness slightly 
mars these very informative sketches. 


THE 6,000 BEARDS OF ATHOS. By 
RaLPH BrewsTER. With an introduction 
by ErueL Smytu. Hogarth Press. 12s. 6d. 

An account of a visit to Mount Athos, the 

monastic republic which preserves virtual 

autonomy within Greece. Formerly no 
female was admitted to the Holy Mountain ; 
recently hens have been received, and, in 
the less rigid communities, female cats; 
of course, no women, cows, she-asses, etc. 

Mr. Brewster describes a life romantic, 

poverty-stricken, picturesque or squalid, 

but not on the whole sexually ascetic. The 

book is loosely written and sometimes a 

little crudely revelatory of Mr. Brewster’s 

hosts; but it has good and¥imaginative 
photographs, : 
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JUST PUBLISHED—A NEW VOLUME IN 
BATSFORD’S “BRITISH HERITAGE” 
SERIES 
LARGE 8vo. CLOTH. PRICE 7s. 6d. NET 
(by post 8s.), 


THE 


SPIRIT OF IRELAND 
By LYNN DOYLE 


Containing 128 pages of text, illustrated by 130 

superb photographic plates, together with 3 in 

colour after paintings by Paul Henry and J. 

Humbert Craig, and numerous Pen Drawings 
and Maps by Brian Cook. 


DESMOND MacCartHy in his Broapcast TaLk 
on Books, Oct. 2nd: ‘Its charm is that it is the 
kind of guide book you can read with pleasure 
without going to Ireland, and, what is perhaps 
a still severer test, you can read it with pleasure 
afterwards... The photographs and pictures 
are superb.’’ 


The ‘‘IrisH TrmEs’’: “Lynn Doyle has written 
many first-class books; but he never has written 
anything so good as this. ... Those who read 
his book will learn more about Ireland in a 
couple of hours than they ever could hope to 
learn about it otherwise. The magnificent illus- 
trations are unique.”’ 


The ‘‘Ir1sH INDEPENDENT’’: ‘‘It is full of wise 
and witty sayings, penetrating analyses of 
knotty problems, illuminating phrases, which 
put in an epigram the solution of mysteries 
which have puzzled natives of Ireland all their 
lives. .. Profusely and beautifully illus- 
trated.... I have never seen so many and 
such well-chosen photographs in any book.” 


FORMER VOLUMES IN THE SERIES 
Uniform with the above. Price 7s. 6d. net each. 


THE HEART OF ENGLAND by Ivor Brown. 

THE HEART OF SCOTLAND by George Blake. 

THE FACE OF SCOTLAND by H. Batsford & 
Charles Fry. 

THE SPIRIT OF LONDON by Paul Cohen- 
Portheim. 

THE COUNTRYMAN’S ENGLAND by Dorothy 
Hartley. 

THE CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND by H. 
Batsford & Charles Fry. 

THE PARISH CHURCHES OF ENGLAND by 
J. C. Cox & Bradley Ford. 

THE ENGLISH COUNTRY HOUSE by Ralph 
Dutton. 

THE OLD INNS OF ENGLAND by A. E. 
Richardson. 

ENGLISH VILLAGES AND HAMLETS by 
Humphrey Pakington. 


On Sale at all leading Bookshops ov from the 
Publishers : 


B. T. BATSFORD LTD., 
15 NORTH AUDLEY ST., LONDON, W.1 
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The Art of the Cinema 


Here is a really important con- 
tribution to Screen Literature 


FILM ACTING 


PUDOVKIN 


(Author of “ Film Technique,’ Newnes Film- 
craft Series, 3/6 net) 
In this book the famous director of 
“Mother,” ‘‘ The End of St. Peters- 
burg,”’ “‘ Storm Over Asia,”’ discusses 
the relation of acting and reality; 
film acting and stage acting, and 
ways in which to overcome the 
difficulties of the profession. The 
book is based on a series of lectures 
delivered by Pudovkin during the 
summer course in the State Institute 
of Cinematography in Moscow. 


Illustrated throughout with the author’s own 
selection of stills. 


/6 net 
From all Booksellers 


GEORGE NEWNES LIMITED 
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fiectatov 


THE PREDOMINANT 
WEEKLY 


Busy men and women who 
have no time to read the daily 
press, but who feel that today 
a knowledge of public affairs 
is essential, will find that 
THE SPECTATOR gives 
them a definite practical 
service. Asan independent 
newspaper it is plainspoken, 
yet without rancour; critical 
but never hypercritical ; 
unsensational, yet vigorous. 
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FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


Biographies, autobiographies, memoirs 
and letters of several interesting men, alive 
or only recently dead, are expected this 
month or next. Hitler, Masaryk, A. S. M. 
Hutchinson, Dame Laura Knight, T. H. 
Huxley, John Galsworthy, T. E. Lawrence, 
John Freeman and George Moore are 
among this number. The Life of Adolf 
Hitler, by Konrad Heiden, author of The 
Story of National Socialism, is to be 
published by Messrs. Constable, and Con- 
versations with Masaryk, by Emil Ludwig, 
by Messrs. Ivor Nicholson and Watson, at 
some time before Christmas. Messrs. Ivor 
Nicholson and Watson also promise A Year 
that the Locust by A. S. M. Hutchinson, and 
Charivari, by Dame Laura Knight, for 
November 14th and 21st respectively. On 
November 11th, Messrs. Chatto and Windus 
will publish A Diary of T. H. Huxley, 
edited by Prof. Julian Huxley. This is a 
record of his early journey to Australia, 
and is illustrated by contemporary daguer- 
reotypes and drawings by the writer. The 
official Life and Letters of fohn Galsworthy, 
by H. V. Marrot will be published by 
Messrs. Heinemann probably not before 
December. Messrs. Peter Davies are adding 
T. E. Lawrence to their Short Biographies ; 
the Life will be by Mr. Charles Edmonds, 
and will appear before Christmas. Sir John 
Squire is editing the Letters of fohn Freeman, 
which will be published this month by 
Messrs. Macmillan, who will also publish, 
somewhat later in the year, Epitaph on 
George Moore, by Charles Morgan. 

Professor Alfred Zimmern, in The League 
of Nations in Perspective, to be published this 
month by Messrs. Macmillan, analyses the 
system of international relations which led 
to the formation of the League, describes its 
beginnings and its subsequent history and 
closes with a theory for future action. 
Another book on recent history for the end 
of this year is the new volume of the Oxford 
History of England, published by the 
Oxford University Press; England, 1870- 
1914, by R. C. K. Ensor. 

A study of War, Mars His Idiot, by 
H. M. Tomlinson, is to be published by 
Messrs. Heinemann on November 18th. 
Mr. Hilaire Belloc, in The Battle Ground 
(Cassell), will discuss the conflict of the 
main opposing powers in Syria and the Holy 


Land for the last three thousand years. 
Totem, the Exploitation of Youth, by Harold 
Stovin, to be published by Messrs. Methuen 
on November 7th, is a discussion of the 
disguised | Totem-worship underlying 
modern youth-movements. 

Of somewhat lighter character are two 
composite travel books, The Mediterranean, 
a book of impressions from writers ancient 
and modern, collected by Paul Bloomfield, 
to be published by Messrs. Cassell, and 
Grand Tour edited by R. S. Lambert, to be 
published on November 7th by Messrs. 
Faber and Faber. This is a comparison of 
the Grand Tour of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries with the same tour 
to-day. Messrs. Edmund Blunden, Malcolm 
Letts, Sacheverell Sitwell, Richard Pike, 
Douglas Woodruff, and Miss Janet Adam 
Smith each take a section of the tour, and 
Miss Mona Wilson deals with the Grand 
Tour historically. 

In a lighter vein again are Candid Caddies 
(Duckworth), golf stories collected by 
Charles Graves and Henry Longhurst, 
illustrated by Bert Thomas with an intro- 
duction by Bernard Darwin, and You Have 
Been Warned ; a complete guide to the 
road, by Fougasse and McCullough 
(Methuen). 

The Nonesuch Press is bringing out this 
month Blake’s Notebook, a collotype facsimile 
of 120 pages of the so-called “Rossetti MS.” 
with a transcription of the poems by Mr. 
Geoffrey Keynes. The Art of the Book and 
tts Illustration, by Jan Poortenaar, with a 
foreword by C. H. St. J. Hornby, is promised 
by Messrs. Harrap for November 8th. 
Messrs. Faber and Faber announce two 
books on animal drawing; on November 
14th Animal Drawing, by Frank Medworth, 
and on November 21st The Horse, Its Action 
and Anatomy, by Lowes D. Luard, both 
plentifully illustrated. 

On the 4th of this month, Messrs. 
Heinemann will publish Vigils, a volume 
of poems by Siegfried Sassoon. On the 
3rd, Messrs. Constable will publish Walter 
De La Mare’s Poems, 1919-1934, uniform 
with Poems, 1901-18. Early in the month 
Messrs. Rich and Cowan will publish in 
two volumes The Complete Sonnets and 
The Complete Lyric Poems of Lord Alfred 
Douglas. 
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Just Published 


Green Rushes 
by 
MAURICE WALSH 


Third large impression printing 


With romantic Kerry for scene ; Hugh 
Forbes (“ The Small Dark Man” of old 
acquaintance) and his temperamental 
Irish, Irish-American and Scottish friends 
as characters ; the tense guerilla days of 
the early 1920’s as period ; Maurice Walsh 
has full scope for his unfailing narrative 
gift, and unfolds not one but several 
interwoven tales of love and hazard. 

7s. 6d. net. 


“Tn Green Rushes Mr. Walsh has changed his 
ground, and one’s first thought is how well he 
does everything. The story of how Paddy 
Bawn Enright levelled his bullying brother-in- 
law, fought for his wife’s dowry, burned it, and 
walked home in triumph with her, in its mixture 
of the Puckish and the heroic recalls some of 
the work of James Stephens.” Glasgow Herald. 


Proud Dust pyr. Birkett 


A striking study of the unconquerable 
soul of the common people during the 
decline of the iron trade in a northern 
English district. 7s. 6d. net 


*« An excellent novel of modern life.” 
Nottingham Guardian 


Snow Leopard 
By W. H. HALL 


A thrilling romance of political intrigue 
and adventure on the high seas, in the 
wilds of Kashmir, and the remote high- 
lands beyond the North-West Frontier. 

7s. 6d. net 
“There is also a certain power of making 
characters real. Captain Viney is more like the 
British officer of fact than the hero of a thriller; 
the spies really do put some brains into their 
work.” Times Literary Supplement 


Flotilla of Dreams 

By OLIVIA CLARKE 
A first novel which makes a special appeal 
to all musical people. 7s. 6d. net. 


‘A first novel of much promise.” 
Times Literary Supplement. 


CHAMBERS 


TOWARDS 


A NEW 


SCOTLAND 


An Anthology of 


Poetry, Essays, Songs and 
Pictures, designed to show 
post-war tendencies at work 
in Modern Scotland 


by 
ERIC LINKLATER 
NAOMI MITCHISON 
EDWIN MUIR, etc. 


8/6 net 


With 4 illustrations 


ALEXANDER 
MACLEHOSE 


58 Bloomsbury St., W.C.1 


A GREAT SUCCESS 


The Poet’s Tongue 


an anthology of verse old and new 
compiled by 


W. H. AUDEN and J. GARRETT 


Epwin Murr in the Scotsman : ‘‘ should 
be read by everybody who reads poetry.” 
G. W. STONIER in the New Statesman: 
“a remarkable anthology. It will 
attract the fastidious reader who usual- 
ly avoids such collections, and it deserves 
to be as popular as the Proms.” 


Desmond MacCartuy, broadcasting, 
“T recommend it, the book reflects a 
genuine and deep personal touch.” 

430 pages. 6s. net. 


The Laurel Bough 


an anthology of verse, 1380-1932, other 
than lyric and dramatic 


Selected by EDWARD B. POWLEY 


C. E. Laurence in the Quarterly Review: Mr: 
Powley’s volume, within the centuries of poetic 
development that it encompasses, touches every 
serious, thrilling, enthralling mood of the heart : « * 
it touches; it moves; and there is revelation.” 

58. net: 
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BOOKSELLERS’ LISTS AND CATALOGUES 

NOW READY Pie 
Notes and Queries 
Catalogue No. 309 


For Readers and Writers, 


of Scarce and Desirable Collectors and Librarians. | 
Queries’’ has provided a | 
BOOKS convenient and unique 
, method of communication 
and a small collection of between those interested, { 
DECORATIVE XVIIth whether as amateurs or 
CENTURY COLOURED rofessionally, in any 
MAPS of the Counties of : 
Se Sg bar abe ae branch of literature, history, 
Great Britain, may be had antiquities or research. 
gratis and post free from 
“Notes and Queries”’ was 
MYERS & CO. founded as a supplement to 


“The Atheneum,” then the 
ere Seyeeoun hoe ee leading literary journal of 

LONDON, W.1 the world; and after ‘‘ The 
Atheneum ” ceased to appear 
as a separate publication, 
“Notes and Queries’’ had 
the honour of being adopted 
by “The Times,” and of 
being published for some 
time, under the authority of 

that great name. 


FOYLES 
FOR BOOKS 


Booksellers to the World 


We can supply any book reviewed or 
advertised in the ‘London Mercury.’ 
Catalogues free on mentioning interests 
119-125, CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 § 


Telephone Gerrard 5660 (10 lines) 


| 

| 
OLD and MODERN Since 1849 ‘‘ Notes and 

| 


been well described as ‘“ not 
so much a newspaper as a 
club,” open to all interested 
in the  past—historians, 


“Notes and Queries” has 
| 


genealogists, students, 

BIND Y collectors, librarians, and 
OUR VOLUMES OF owners, buyers, or sellers, | 
THE LONDON MERCURY H) 


The name and address of the subscriber must be sent inside of prea things. 


the parcel. Any special instructions, as for the inclusion or | 
exclusion of advertisement pages and wrappers, or for cut | 


or uncut edges, should be sent to the publisher under SIX PENCE WEEKLY 
separate cover together with remittance, ; \| 
7s. 6d. é ht 
Complete with Index post free A free specimen copy on application to 
Send particulars to: THE LONDON MERCURY the Manager, “ Notes and Queries,” | 
Publishing Offices : 14, Burleigh Street, London, W.C.2. | 
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